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The Sunda 


two functio 


ARLY IN HIS MINISTRY, Our Lord stood in the 
Nazareth synagogue and read these words from 
the prophet Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, To preach the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord.” For these purposes 
Jesus lived, worked, died, was resurrected. In Him 
these purposes were fulfilled. 

Also for these purposes the Church of Jesus 
Christ exists. Its one great task is—‘So to present 
Christ Jesus, in the power of the Holy Spirit, that 
men shall come to put their trust in God through 
Him, to find in Him their Savior from the guilt and 
power of sin, and to serve Him as their King in 
the fellowship of His Church.” It is an all inclusive 
task, “to present every man mature in Christ Jesus.” 

NOW THE PURPOSE for which the Sunday 
school exists is identically the same, for it is the 
Sunday school of the Church. 

In serving the great purpose of the Church, the 
Sunday school has a distinctive role to fulfill. It has 
two functions which make it unique in the Church 
and, for that matter, unique in the world today. 


First, the Sunday school of the Church offers to every man, 
woman, young person, and child a redemptive, small group 
fellowship. This is the evangelistic function of the Sunday 
school. 


Dr. Harry C. Munro, one of the eminent Christian 
educators of our time, writes: “Christian fellowship, 
mediated primarily through the fellowship, study, and 
service groups of the church, constitutes one of the 
greatest human resources of the Church for evangel- 
ism.” * The Sunday school is composed of such “fellow- 


* Fellowship Evangelism Through Church Groups, Harry C. Munro, 
Bethany Press, 1951, page 24. 
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September is Rally Month.in your 
church school. Perhaps this article 
will give you a new vision of how 
important the event should be to 
you. 


ship and study groups.” For every person who attends 
there is a group in which he may feel at home, a group 
of persons of his same general age level and interests. 
And these groups meet every Sunday the year around. 
No other institution in the world today can even faintly 
approach what the Sunday school offers in the way of 
fellowship for everyone. 

Sunday school groups have a divine-human force that 
gives them tremendous evangelistic value. On the one 
hand there is the human craving for fellowship. Every 
human being needs to belong to some group in which 
he is accepted, loved, needed. On the other hand there 
is the deeper level of personal satisfaction that may be 
found only in Christian groups where the Spirit of God 
is at work. 

Of course, the home, the Christian home, may be this 
same sort of redemptive fellowship—and to a far more 
effective: degree than the Sunday school. Indeed the 
Sunday school’s primary function may be to provide a 
curriculum to help the home in Christian education. But 
the fact remains that not every home is Christian in 
the fullest sense. Moreover, every home needs the as- 
sistance and the outlet which the broader fellowship of 
the Sunday school provides. 


Second, the Sunday school of the Church offers to every man, 
woman, young person, and child a systematic and thorough 
program of Christian teaching. This is the educational func- 
tion of the Sunday school. 


The Sunday school is the only institution in the world 
which has a planned teaching program for persons of 
all ages, from early childhood to old age. 
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By MORRIS D. WARREN 


Department of Church School Administration 
Board of Christian Education 
Richmond, Virginia 


The curriculum of the Sunday school is a splendid 
thing. Years of study and work and prayer lie behind 
the little quarterly which guides your study from Sun- 
day to Sunday. The best educational leadership of six- 
teen million Presbyterians and Baptists and Lutherans 
and Methodists and yet other evangelical Churches has 
had a part in shaping it. In its final form, of course, it is 
distinctly our own, with Presbyterian theology and our 
own Church’s program. And each unit of study is a 
part of a teaching program which stretches across the 
years, to help the growing child develop in his grasp 
of Christian faith, to draw the young person fully into 
the Christian way, to help the adult continue to grow 
toward maturity in Christ. 

This teaching program the Christian pulpit cannot 
supply. Nor can the Christian home — it. It is far 
beyond the purpose or the capacity of the public school. 
It is a task which only the Sunday school of the Church 
can hope to accomplish. 

Almost no one in the Church today would attempt to 
deny that the Sunday church school serves these two 
essential functions within the Church’s total ministry. 
Yet there are many who do not vigorously support 
their Sunday school with their regular attendance and 
full participation and sacrificial service. In effect they 
say, “I myself do not need the Sunday school; and it 
does not need me.” These tacit claims are false: they 
must be challenged. 

Every one of us needs what the Sunday school can 
give. We need it because we are human beings, not 
angels.* If we were angels we might be able perfectly 
to know and love and serve our Lord without any out- 
ward support. But we are much less than angels, we’re 
human. We want “to glorify and to enjoy God for- 
ever,” but we find ourselves in constant need of new 
inspiration and new instruction. Our Sunday school 
offers us Christian fellowship and Christian teaching to 
supply our need. Do we dare reject its help? 

' And the Sunday school needs every one of us. Our 
attendance is a personal witness that we believe in its 
purpose and its work; our absence would say to our 
family and our neighbors that we do not really believe 
in it. In this day of grave tensions, when the Gospel is 
so urgently needed in the world, our witness counts. 

Moreover, as a worker or teacher in our Sunday 
school we have an almost incomparable opportunity to 
serve our fellow man. For here we can actually help 
at least a few other persons at the point of their greatest 
need—their need for the lifegiving grace of God. Here 
we can help the Church build a more redemptive Chris- 
tian fellowship. Here we can really do something to 
improve the world situation today, because we teach 
here those qualities of the human spirit which must 
ultimately express themselves on a national and inter- 
national scale—love, good will, peace. END 


* See Foundations of Reconstruction, by Elton Trueblood, Harper 
& Brothers, 1946, pages 40-50. 








OME FAMILIES 
plan theif participation im the pro- 
grams and activities of the Church. 
Others never stop to realize what such 
planning can mean. 

For some families the “rally” em- 
phasis of the Church each September 
serves as an annual reminder of the 
fact that the needs of a family change, 
and so they set 
September for a family discussion of 
the ways in which members of the 
family will particip ate in the Church 
during the ensuing year. 

The Church not expect all 
persons to participate in every organi- 
zation and activity. The multiplicity 
of organizations and activities has been 


t aside a time early in 


does 


created in order to provide for the 
needs and interests of different peo- 
ple, and for their needs and interests 
at different stages of their develop- 
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BY EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


A fitting conclusion to a discussion of the family and the church is a brief 


period of family worship. 


ment. The: Church is quite conscious 
of the fact that the abilities of per- 
sons to participate in various organiza- 
tions and activities sometimes must 
be governed by factors such as the 
ages of children, the demands of voca- 
tional work, and others over which 
there is little or no control. As a re- 
sult the Church must depend upon 
because of these considera- 
tions, to develop their own plans of 
participation if they are to receive 


persons, 


By WILLIAM P. ANDERSON, JR. 


Director, Department of Adult Education 
Board of Christian Education 


the ministries which the Church can 
provide. 


Importance of Planning 


FAMILY PLANNING on an annual ba- 
sis, therefore, can be most important. 
Children and youth can thus best 
learn how to plan for participation, 
and their plans can be made in the 
light of their dependence upon par- 
ents for transportation, in the light of 
family plans which might conflict, 
and in the light of other matters 
which must be related to participa- 
tion because of the interrelatedness of 
family life. Family planning is also 
important for adults because a discus- 
sion of the needs and interests of 
children, will sometimes lead parents 
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Family planning 


for church participation 


to certain forms of participation for 
the sake of the children, which other- 
wise might be omitted. 

It is easy for adults to develop par- 
ticipation habits which do not pro- 
vide adequately for the needs of their 
children. This is particularly true 
when parents continue the participa- 
tion habits formed when their chil- 
dren were in infancy, even though 
the children have become teen-agers. 


If parents fail to realiz2 that their 
children are developing constantly in their 
needs for more and more opportunities to 
participate, and if they fail to realize that 
their children need to have parents who 
are active in the Church in a greater way 
than before, they may deny their children 
some of the greatest privileges they can 
provide. 


Teen-agers need to participate in 
youth groups created for them and 
their contemporaries, but they also 
need opportunities to participate with 
their parents and the other adults of 
the Church in congregational activi- 
ties which will give them a greater 
sense of the great fellowship of all 
people in Christ. 

And teen-agers filled more and 
more with a vision of the service 
which can be rendered by the Church 
may soon become impatient with par- 
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ents who have lost their vision and 
who engage in almost no projects of 
service in the Church. 


Families Need the Church 


JUST AS THE CHURCH needs families, 
so families need the Church! The 
Christian Church is the only institu- 
tion in our society set up to help fam- 
ilies develop that distinctive quality 
which we speak of as Christian fam- 
ily life. 

There are many institutions and or- 
ganizations in our society making im- 
portant contributions to the family in 
terms of the most effective techniques 
to be used in family relationships 
and in terms of the solutions to prob- 
lems which arise in the day to day liv- 
ing of the family. But it remains for 
the Church to help families become 
so conscious of their basic relation- 
ships to God and to their fellow man, 
that all decisions will be made in the 
light of these relationships. 

The Church endeavors through her 
activities to prepare persons for par- 
ticipation in family life as Christians. 
The Church strives in various ways 
to so teach the nature of Christian 
faith that the Christian members of 
families will participate in their fam- 
ily life according to their faith. The 


Church realizes that many of the 
things taught at the Church must be 
learned in the home through experi- 
ences which provide an opportunity 
to discover just what results will fol- 
low Christian living. 

The Church endeavors to provide 
activities for family groups so that 
in family experiences at the church 
members of families will be drawn 
closer to each other and be united 
in their common devotion to Jesus 
Christ. 

And the Church endeavors to sup- 
ply families with ideas and resources 
which can be used by the family in 
its home, so that in all practices and 
relationships it can discover the mean- 
ing of Christian family life. 


One Way to Do It 


A FAMILY Discussion of the ways 
in which members of the family will 
participate in Church activities for 
the ensuing year might be planned for 
the time immediately following Sun- 
day dinner on the first or second Sun- 
day of September. 

Members of the family can be urged 
to discover in advance the various 
activities of the Church in which 
they are eligible to participate, and 
then, when the family begins its dis- 
cussion, careful consideration can be 
given to each. If children are not yet 
old enough, parents can investigate 
the opportunities made available for 
the children as well as those avail- 
able to themselves. 

Then the family can in the light 
of the opportunities (See page 38) 








National authority on weekday 


religious education reports 
on impressive progress— 


Pioneering 1n building a 
common Protestant 
curriculum 


By ERWIN L. SHAVER 
Executive Director of Weekday Religious 
Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


ee ‘ 
_ —— WE NoT begin 
to walk together instead of going 
more widely apart? . . . Those who 
work at curriculum . . . need to try 
to develop a Protestant curriculum 
instead of widening the present gap 
between the parts of Protestantism. 
. . - How urgent it is that we work 
together on an adequate curriculum 
for weekday religious education!” 
These excerpts from a challenging ad- 
dress by Dr. Harry T. Stock to lead- 
ers in the weekday church schools 
of America set a goal “devoutly to be 
wish’d” and, we hope, will prove to 
be prophetic. 

A most significant and pioneering 
project directed to this end is por- 
trayed in an attractive and informing 
brochure entitled Your Weekday 
Church School. Its purposes are stated 
in its subtitles: “What Is a Weekday 
Church School? What Does It Teach? 
What Courses of Study Should It 
Use?” The potential users of this free 
brochure are those who are responsi- 
ble for planning the curriculum of 
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the local weekday church schools. 
These schools are steadily growing in 
numbers across our country and 
should have the best in courses, in 
leadership, and in Protestant com- 
munity support. In addition to the 
study materials, which one finds listed 
and annotated, there are set forth 
the principles for the selection of 
courses and the educational standards 
for insuring the success of an estab- 
lished or projected weekday religious 
education program. 


Growth of an Idea 


JUST AS SIGNIFICANT as the 
helpful information which this book- 
let contains is the historical back- 
ground leading to its development and 
the process whereby these common 
Protestant texts are produced. 

When the writer made the first 
survey of the weekday movement for 
the Religious Education Association in 
1921-22, he found seventeen different 
courses being used, exclusive of the 
Bible. While some of these courses 
could pass the test of educational re- 
spectability, they were not produced 
to meet the particular needs of the 
weekday church school. Most of those 


that did attempt to meet these needs 
were mimeographed skeleton outlines, 
cheap in appearance and far below 
generally accepted educational stand- 
ards. The surveyor’s comment at that 
time was: “There is one hopeful sign 
about the curriculum and that is the 
widespread dissatisfaction with what 
is to be had in the matter of courses.” 
The leaders in the weekday pro- 
gram became increasingly conscious 
of the need for curriculum materials 
definitely planned for this kind of 
teaching agency, usable in the co- 
operative programs which were typi- 
cal of the new movement, and yet in 
keeping with denominational purposes 
and standards. These leaders, work- 
ing with denominational publishers, 
created a Committee of Nine with a 
major responsibility for producing 
weekday text materials. By the time a 
half dozen manuals had been produced 
the demand arose for other types of 
curriculum materials which could be 
used in common. This led to the or- 
ganization of the Co-operative Pub- 
lication Association which took over 
the work of the Committee of Nine 
and several other similar agencies. 
This Association is an organization 
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which represents the church publish- 
ing houses affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches. Any publisher 
within this group may share in the 
production and distribution of the 
Co-operative Series of Weekday 
Church School Texts. The expanding 
publication program of this agency 
is clear evidence that our Protestant 
denominational groups are concerned 
and interested in working together 
to create materials for common use 
in Christian education. 


From Outlines to Texts 


A FEW worps as to how 
this co-operative process works: The 
Division of Christian Education of 
the National Council of Churches has, 
among its several committees, one 
known as the Graded Series Commit- 
tee. This committee is responsible for 
the development of outlines for vari- 
ous types of church teaching agen- 
cies, including outlines for weekday 
church school courses. The members 
of this committee are appointed by 
the denominational educational and 
editorial boards. The outlines devel- 
oped consist of course and session 
themes, Scripture passages, teaching 
procedures, and resource materials. 
They are not finished courses but 
are made available to the several 
denominations for development into 
printed texts, to be produced either 
by the denomination working alone 
or in co-operation with other denomi- 
nations. 

The weekday church school series 
of texts are all produced co-opera- 
tively, for the reasons we have stated. 
After the outlines of proposed courses 
have been completed and released for 
use, the Co-operative Publication As- 
sociation takes over. Among its vari- 
ous committees is one on Weekday 
Church School Texts. This committee 
recommends what outlines should first 
be developed into texts and nominates 
writers for these projected texts. It 
also arranges for the experimental 
use of outlines and follows through 
with denominational supervising edi- 
tors the writing of the courses, includ- 
ing both pupils’ and teachers’ mate- 
rials, until the new texts are off the 
press. It should be emphasized that 
these weekday texts are not publica- 
tions of the National Council of 
Churches, for it does not publish cur- 
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Have released-time religious instruction even if it must be held in a truck, 
thinks this Portland, Oregon group. RNS photo. 


riculum materials. This is a denomina- 
tional function and, in the case of the 
weekday courses, a function of the de- 
nominations working together. 


The Master Plan 


THE MASTER PLAN for this 
common Protestant weekday church 
school curriculum reveals a total of 
fifty courses, projected and already 
published. About one third of these, 
sixteen to be exact, are already in 
print. Three other courses are now 
being written. Descriptions for eight- 
een more have been approved by the 
denominations; descriptions for six 
are awaiting approval; descriptions 
for seven are to be prepared. 

The first weekday courses produced 
through the Committee of Nine were 
largely courses in Christian citizen- 
ship. With the expansion of the move- 
ment for weekday church schools, 
there came demands for courses of 
other types, particularly for materials 
emphasizing Bible content and teach- 
ings. Courses on the Church, such as 
might be suitable for interdenomina- 
tional use, were also sought. And, 
while the Christian citizenship courses 
richly supplement the social studies 
program of the public schools, it was 
seen that another important area of 
public school teaching also needed in- 
terpretation and enrichment, namely 
the physical science studies. 

The master plan, therefore, pro- 
vides for four areas of study: (1) The 


Bible (2) The Church (3) Christian 
Living and (4) God’s World. Local 
curriculum committees, facing the pe- 
culiar needs of their community and 
its churches, build their curriculum 
plans by selecting units from one or 
more of the four areas. 


Logical Place to Pioneer 
IN LOOKING FORWARD to a 
common curriculum for Protestant 
Churches there is no better place to 
pioneer than in the preparation of 
materials for weekday religious edu- 
cation. This is a new movement, de- 
scribed as “a Protestant experiment” 
in its earlier years, but now far be- 
yond the period of testing. Its co- 
operative pattern is an unsurpassed 
demonstration of genuine ecumenicity. 
It sets educational standards for a re- 
ligious education program equivalent 
to those followed by our public 

schools in their daily teaching. 

The co-operative weekday church 
schools and the Co-operative Texts 
thus far published and used by them 
have made a remarkable record. Bring- 
ing together children, whose religious 
backgrounds and church connections 
represent a score or more denomina- 
tions, and following a common course 
of study have been proud achieve- 
ments of the movement. There have 
been relatively few complaints at this 
point. It should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that there need to be some 

(See page 24) 
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Miss Margaret Pritchard and Korean nurses with Florence Nightingale lamp, signifying 
best nursing school in Korea. 


By PAUL S. CRANE 


Medical Missionary 
Chunju, Cholla Puk Do, Korea 


Piatins OF THE medical 
work in Korea will be happy to learn 
of the recent honors heaped upon the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Nurses Training 
School in Chunju. This month com- 
petitions were held by the United Na- 
tions and the Republic of Korea to 
promote interest in nursing education 


go to our medical 
center in Korea 


and to celebrate United Nations 
World Health Day. 

On World Health Day a public 
rally was held before the City Hall of 
Chunju with the Governor of Cholla 
Puk Do and the Mayor of Chunju 
and high officials of the Republic of 
Korea and the United Nations Com- 
mand in attendance. All of the stu- 
dent nurses from the several govern- 
ment schools and from our school 
were lined up in front of the review- 


ing stand, as were all the high school 
boys and girls in this city. 

Our Miss Margaret Pritchard, R.N., 
was called to the stand to receive a 
scroll and citation from the Governor 
for her 24 years of selfless service to 
Korean nurses’ education. One of our 
Korean head nurses was presented 
with a watch as the most outstanding 
Korean nurse in the Province. 


ON THE NATIONAL level in 
Seoul and Pusan competitions were 
held between the seventeen nursing 
schools in Korea. Nurses from Scandi- 
navian Army units, the U.N., and 
Australia were selected as judges. Out 
of a total possible score of 220 points 
our girls received 210 points. The near- 
est competitor from another school 
received 80 points. 

Our students receiving honors in- 
cluded one who won the gold prize in 
nursing arts, one the second place 
silver medal, one who won a radio 
for the best. case study presented in 
Korea, another first prize in a public 
health examination contest, and an- 
other first prize in a public health 
poster contest. Our girls came home 
laden with watches, silks, fountain 
pens, and a radio. 

Our nursing school received the 
Silver Trophy, a Florence Nightingale 
lamp, as the best nursing school in 
Korea. The school that wins this 
trophy three years will keep it. 


OUR NURSING SCHOOL ac- 
cepted its first class of 20 student 
nurses in June 1950, and the war began 
in Korea 25 days later. We reopened 
the school in April 1952. We now 
have a full enrollment of 60 fine 
young girls, all from Christian homes, 
in the three-year course. The first 
class will graduate in January 1955. 

In the long uphill fight to establish 
standards for a nursing profession in 
Korea, Miss Pritchard has been nick- 
named “The Tiger,” by students and 
Korean nurses. Today we are mighty 
proud of our “tiger”! Miss Pritchard 
and all our doctors and graduate 
nurses have given of their time and 
talents freely to make this a truly 
Christian nursing school of the highest 
order. These kudos so early in the 
history of the school challenge us to 
go forward and maintain and further 
raise the standards we have set for the 
work in training Christian medical 
leadership in Korea. END 
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African minds ze 


for Christ 


By EMILY BOEHLER 


Missionary 
Luputa, Africa 


OW nar LANGUAGE did 
they speak in America in the begin- 
ning? What nationality were your an- 
cestors? How long does it take for 
the blood to make the complete cir- 
cuit of the body? Why did they 
fight a war in Korea?” 

These are typical of the questions 
with which a missionary teacher is 
confronted day after day, in the class- 
room and out. To an American they 
may seem ordinary questions coming 
from high school students, but coming 
from students in the Teacher Train- 
ing School at Kakinda in the Belgian 
Congo, they have a special signifi- 
cance, for young people here do not 
all have an equal opportunity to go 
to school. Their questions show an 
amazing alertness and an unusual ea- 
gerness to know what is going on in 
the world around them. 

Since the adoption of the European 
system of education in Congo, special- 


ization for a profession comes early in 
the life of a student. A child begins 
school at the age of six or seven. After 
completing five years of school, many 
youngsters receive a certificate and 
never go any farther, for a selection 
is made and only those who are above 
average in intelligence may go on 
further. After the third grade French 
is taught along with arithmetic, read- 
ing, geography, and the other subjects. 
Those selected spend two or three 
more years in school, doing more 
and more of their work in French. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS de- 
termine which students enter the in- 
stitutions of higher learning that the 
Mission provides. A student may 
choose to go into evangelistic work, 
teaching or healing. Those who are 
too young to have chosen a profession 
or who want to go into government 
work choose the Secondary School at 
Mutoto. Those who choose preach- 
ing or teaching go to Kakinda to the 
Morrison Institute, the Congo’s spe- 
cial Christian Education project. 

Kakinda was chosen for the site of 
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@ If you're ever in Kakinda, come by to see us! @ Kabankanga Simon, 
one of last year’s graduates of the Ecole de Moniteurs and his family. 


the Morrison Institute in 1948 and 
the beginnings were made towards 
clearing off this vast plateau and con- 
structing the necessary buildings for 
the Bible School. The Bible School 
moved from Mutoto to Kakinda in 
1950, when the first classes were held 
at the new location. Early in 1951 
the Teacher Training School became 
a part of this educational center. 

At present at Kakinda there are 
more than 60 permanent buildings 
which house the Morrison Institute 
and the missionary personnel who 
teach in the school. The program is 
a strenuous one. Classes begin at 6:30 
A.M. with daily chapel and continue 
until 12:30. Each afternoon is occu- 
pied with field work in agriculture, 
carpenter work, and the African arts 
of weaving and basketry. Practice 
teaching is done in the primary school 
by the student teachers. Practical work 
in preaching is done by the ministerial 
students in chapel and on Sunday in 
the surrounding villages, teaching in 
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the Sunday school by both. Each mar- 
ried student has a small rock house for 
himself and his family and has a field 
in which he raises part of his food. 
The single students live in dormitories 
and take turns at doing kitchen chores. 


THE CURRICULUM for teach- 
ers includes: French and their own 
language, Tshiluba; arithmetic and 
metric system, agriculture, pedagogy, 
science, hygiene, geography, history, 
drawing, handwriting, music, physical 
education, and Bible. The prospective 
evangelists study the same subjects 
with intensive Bible courses, homilet- 
ics, apologetics, pastoral work and 
Church history. 

One hundred and twenty selected 
young men are enrolled at Kakinda 
in the two sections of the Morrison 
Institute. They are selected for their 
intelligence and their spiritual quali- 
ties as well, although the latter is 
not always easy to estimate. An in- 
teresting fact about our educational 





work in the Congo is that al/ students 
want to learn. It is rare or even un- 
heard of that a pupil does not want to 
go to school. Unfortunately, though, 
all are not willing to make the effort 
it takes to acquire learning. Often 
the seeking of knowledge for its own 
sake is the dominant motive. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to see the joy 
and surprise experienced by these 
young people when some new fact 
or idea is discovered. They are in- 
terested in everything. 

Often the simplest things, which we 
take for granted, are new and wonder- 
ful to them. The mixing of yellow and 
blue to make green was to them a 
new and startling discovery. Learning 
to tie a square knot was an unusual 
experience. They never fail to be im- 
pressed with the wonder of the hu- 
man body and its functions. The 
study of history is absolutely fascinat- 
ing to them. They are eager to know 
more about psychology, puzzled in 
the beginning that people are able to 
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know so much of what goes on in the 
human brain and amazed that so much 
is known about how to teach children. 


IN THE MipsT of this great 
quest for knowledge the lure of ma- 
terialism presents itself and the lack 
of comprehension of the idea of serv- 
ice and self-dedication is a great handi- 
cap in the training of these young lives 
for Christian service. As for many in 
America the job that pays the most 
money is the most coveted. The debt 
owed to the Mission, in their minds, 
can be repaid by a year or two of 
service. But there are those who are 
fully consecrated and who are serv- 
ing faithfully. Four years in a com- 
pletely Christian atmosphere cannot 
fail to leave its mark upon the human 
character. We have only to think 
upon the obvious differences in atti- 
tude that mark the freshman and the 
senior. Christian Education is paying 
off in the Congo. 

Out of fourteen graduates of the 
Teacher Training School who re- 
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@ These serious, attentive seniors show thai Christian education is paying off in the 
Congo. @ Native faculty of the Morrison Institute. Left to right: Tshisunga Daniel, 
Mabuluke Marc, Nkongomai Marc, Kanyinda Isaac, Kapitene Stefanos and Mukendi 
Jean. 
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Student homes at 
Kakinda, made 
of native rock. 





Graduates of the 
Teacher Training 
School pose at tea 
in their honor. 





ceived their diplomas at the end of 
1953, eleven are teaching on eight 
different stations of the A.P.C.M., two 
are serving with the armed forces and 
one has returned to his home to work 
in a sister mission, where educational 
work is in the pioneering stage. One 
of this class received the call to come 
to the Morrison Institute to teach. He 
accepted after much prayer, believ- 
ing it to be God’s will. His influence 
is being felt daily. 

In an examination recently I asked 
the question: “How can we teach the 
Christian ‘religion in every subject in 
school?” Here are some of the an- 
swers: “By praying before we. start 
to teach a lesson, by carrying Christ 
with us into our class, by our exam- 
ple.” It is the custom of each student, 
a tradition that is mission-wide, to 
voice a short prayer before beginning 
to teach a practice lesson. Before a 
French lesson one student thanked 
God, the Maker of all languages, 
and prayed that the students might 
be given “light” tongues. As our 
graduates go forth into the work each 
year, there are many who have fully 
dedicated their minds to Christ. END 





As “The Presbyterian House’”’ 


in Pusan closes, here is 


a word of appreciation 


By MRS. W. A. LINTON 


Missionary 
Chunju, Korea 


As I sit in the sunny din- 
ing room of “The Presbyterian House” 
in Pusan waiting to hear that the 
freighter bringing our son and his 
wife from America has been “sighted,” 
I cannot resist the urge to express in 
writing, on behalf of ourselves and 
other members of our mission, a feel- 
ing of deep gratitude for the hospi- 
tality we have received here so often. 

I have never seen a “Guest Book” 
here, but if anyone had had time to 
keep one there would be in it names 
of missionaries of many denomina- 
tions, as well as of visitors from 
America, to say nothing of military 
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personnel of all ranks who had their 
first “home cooking” in Korea at this 
table. 


OPENED IN 1951, aS a home 
for Northern Presbyterians whose 
work required residence in Pusan, it 
will soon be closed because circum- 
stances have changed. I would, there- 
fore, like to take this means of ex- 
pressing thanks to the many different 
members of the Northern Presbyte- 
rian Mission who, from time to time, 
have made us welcome, allowing us to 
put up a cot in a spare corner when 
yours were all occupied; to those of 
you, who, with your capable secre- 
tary, Rev. Kim Tong Soo, have so 
patiently given us pointers on the 
latest procedure for getting baggage 
through the maze of customs red tape 


and then loaned us transportation to 
use as we made our rounds to obtain 
the numerous signatures necessary; es- 
pecially to you young folks whose 
wholesome jokes and fun have given 
us many a good laugh and whose evi- 
dent consecration gives us confidence 
for the future of mission work in 
Korea. 

Last, but not least, I would express 
thanks to Chang See, and her able as- 
sistant. Chang See, who greets us all 
with a smile, can always add extra 
places at the table and cheerfully 
serves late comers and those catching 
an early train. For over two years, 
with the housekeeper changing fre- 
quently, with anything but a modern 
kitchen, she has prepared good meals, 
So necessary in strenuous days such as 
these have been. If she could write a 
book entitled “The Comings and Go- 
ings of Missionaries” it would be well 
worth reading. 

With the passing of “The Presby- 
terian House” in Pusan, there ends a 
chapter in the story of mission life in 
Korea since 1950 that has significance 
to people around the world. END 
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There is an 
papas door 


eee but how.can. the Church 


—— 


influence industry until 
it practices what it preaches? 
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By GEORGE D. HEATON 
Minister, Myers Park Baptist Church 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
HE DOOR IS OPEN to the Church in the new 
industrial South because in the last two dec- 
ades industry has discovered that there can 
be no such thing as good scientific management 
without good human relations. The industrial proc- 
ess is the blending of men, material, and machinery 
into a profitable productive relationship with a 
minimum of wear upon the machinery and a mini- 
mum of weariness in men. Human relationships 
are of the greatest importance because the attitude 
of the individual worker is like a faucet at the end 
of a pipe line of production. 

By his attitude, he can close down production 
until it is a mere dribble—or, by his attitude he 
can open the faucet wide and all of the productive 
process will be at its greatest efficiency. The worker 
not only controls quantity; he controls quality as 
well. Because attitudes are so important industry 
recognizes that the application of all of its tech- 
nological advances are dependent upon the w illing- 
ness of the worker to accept these changes w hich 
must be made in order for the industry to remain 
in a competitiv e€ position. 

This is where the minister begins to make some 
discoveries. These initial discoveries are not pleasant 
and I hesitate to speak of them. However, I do not 
think that it is fair to paint a picture without paint- 
ing it as realistically as possible. The first discovery 
which the minister, who really wants to do some- 
thing in terms of the industrialization of the South, 
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makes is this: his competency to serve 
in this field is called into question be- 
cause of the institution he represents. 
That is a hard blow but the minister 
is questioned as to competency first 
of all because he represents the 
Church. The Church disqualifies him 
because it has created the impression 
that it will tolerate the luxury of 
factionalism, divisions, and _ strife. 
These are luxuries which no industry 
can tolerate. 


THE GREATEST EMBARRASS- 
ment to the Church, in terms of at- 
tempting to do anything in industry, 
is that we have not proven that w ithin 
the Church we can create good hu- 
man relations. For the sake of doc- 
trine, for the sake of organization, 
men who wear the mantle of the or- 
der of Jesus Christ will lunge at each 
other and destroy, by words and by 
deeds, their fellow laborers. 

The Church that tolerates the lux- 
ury of factionalism cannot in any 
way hope to be a redemptive factor 
in the work of an industry which 
knows that it cannot survive if it har- 
bors antagonism and ill will. This is 
a hard thing to say but you know, as 
well as I, that until the representatives 
of the Church can show sufficient ma- 


turity that they will not put hands’ 


of violence to the Church of our Lord 
and Saviour, they cannot qualify in 
putting hands to the relationships 
business institutions. 


THE MINISTER DISCOVERS 
very quickly that the door into in- 
dustry which seemed open to him is 
a door through which it will be dif- 
ficult for him to pass. This is not 
only because of the factionalism which 
exists in local churches and denomina- 
tions but, also, because the Church has 
been extremely vocal about the 
wrongs and sins of other institutions 
while it has been blind to these same 
sins in itself. Scarcely is there a de- 
nominational convention or a coun- 
cil of Churches but there will be enu- 
merated the sins and evils of the mod- 
ern industry system. Scarcely do com- 
munity ministerial groups meet but 
that someone will bring up the ques- 
tion of the injustices which exist in 
local industries. 

When one thinks of the wage scale 
for janitors in our churches one ques- 
tions our right to speak about wages 
in modern industry. It is time for 
the Church to think straight. We have 
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Paul’s Definition of a 
Christian 
II Timothy 2 


A Teacher (v. 2) 

A Soldier (v. 3) 

An Athlete (v. 5) 

A Fruit Grower (v. 

5. A Scholar (v. 15) 

6. A Vessel (v. 20) 

A Servant (v. 24) 
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disqualified ourselves because with a 
beam in our own eye we have been 
trying to pick the mote out of the 
eye of our brother. How long does 
that janitor work in the church where 
you serve? Is it a fifty-hour week? 
Is it all day Sunday? How much does 
he get? Few janitors are paid the 
equivalent in wages at the end of a 
week’s time of the lowest paid em- 
ployee in modern industry in the 
South. 


OR TAKE THE MINISTERS. 
186,000 Protestant minis- 
ters and the minimum salary of a 
minister in the United States is $2400. 
The minimum salary of bus drivers 
in local transportation is $2600. The 
minimum salary of teachers in the 
public school system is $3200. No 
wonder we are discredited when we 
denounce the wage standards in in- 
dustry. Of course, we are not in the 
business of preaching for the making 
of money. I am not talking about the 
minister, I am talking about the in- 
stitution which we represent and the 
manner in which that institution has 

frequently publicized its charges 
against others when its own sins have 
been so grievous. There is an open 
door into industry for those who can 
point the way to good human rela- 
tionships but the Church makes it 
dificult for a man to enter that door 
because of its own reputation. 

There isn’t a church but that knows 
that if it were to fulfill the obliga- 
tions of Christian stewardship it could 
pay a fair wage to every employee 
and could give a living salary to every 
minister. There isn’t a man on the 
outside but that he, also, knows this. 

Not only in the matter of wages can 


we learn from industry, but in the 
matter of benefits and responsibility 
for individuals. What happens to that 
janitor if he becomes sick? Was there 
ever such paternalism as the paternal- 
ism the Church shows toward the 
sexton? We will take care of him, 
but he never knows for how long 
nor to what extent. It is the same 
Church that denounces paternalism 
in industry. 


THIS IS WHAT the minister 
discovers when he enters this field. 
He discovers that within the Church 
there is no consideration given to- 
ward proper equipment and proper 
tools. No consideration given to good 
working conditions. If you want to 
know what I am talking about walk 
down the steps that lead to the lava- 
tory provided for the use of the negro 
janitor and then go into a modern 
industrial plant and inspect their lava- 
tory facilities and you will under- 
stand what I mean. In the treatment 
of employees the Church has much 
to learn from industry. 

This is the first discovery a minister 
makes. There is an open door but as he 
starts to pass through that door to do 
the work for which he is qualified the 
institution which he represents is not 
credited with a good job in human 
relations. Then he discovers that as 
a minister he doesn’t qualify too well 
either. The minister disqualifies him- 
self because he has not often been in 
the industrial plant nor does he know 
the terminology of industrial work. 
He, also, disqualifies himself because 
he proves in the pulpit that he is not 
the kind of a man who can be trusted 
with confidences. As soon as he learns 
something or hears something it will 
reappear in some kind of pulpit form. 
You cannot qualify for good relation- 
ships in industry unless you are the 
kind of man that can be trusted. 


PROBABLY THE THING which 
disqualifies us most is a vocational 
disability. We do too much talking 
and are unwilling to listen. No man 
ever creates good human relationships 
by what he says. He creates them by 
the way he listens. In training super- 
visors I alw ays say, “It is very impor- 
tant that vou wear a mouth gag and a 
hearing aid.” Somewhere in our min- 
isterial training we gain the impres- 
sion that we are paid for what we say. 
Any intelligent minister learns after 
a few years that he is not a servant of 
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A nationally known minister in 


great demand by industry as an 


authority on human relations, 


voices a searching question. The 


new industrial South is in great 


need of spiritual guidance, but 


how can the Church speak 


convincingly until it has ‘removed 


the beam from its own eye”? 


Jesus Christ for his clever speaking 
but he is a better servant of: Jesus 
Christ for his compassionate listening. 

The minister, as he seeks to be 
equal to this new industrial South, dis- 
covers something else. From his local 
industry he can learn many things 
which will improve his ministry. As- 
suming that this local industry is one 
that has moved forward in the field 
of human relationships, the minister 
discovers that modern industry “has 
done some things which can be incor- 
porated with little change into the life 
of the Church and thus revolutionize 
the work of the Church. This, prob- 
ably, was my most amazing discovery 
—there is a better way to select lead- 
ers and teachers than we employ in 
our churches. 


MODERN INDUSTRY never 
hires a man for a job. Modern in- 
dustry matches the man with the 
position to be filled. Some ministers 
would be embarrassed to recall the 
reasons for selecting certain persons 
to fill positions of responsibility in 
the church. Industry could give us 
some good instructions about the sim- 
ple procedure with which to deter- 
mine the aptitudes and skills of in- 
dividuals to do jobs. 

The second thing we would dis- 
cover would be that industry can 
teach the Church a great deal about 
job specifications. What do you really 
expect of a Sunday school teacher? 
Is it written out in such a form that 
an individual looking at it will say, 
“This is a task that merits my capac- 
ity”? The specifications for every 
job in industry are rigidly drawn up 
and no man takes a job in a well 
run plant without being previously 
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matched to that job. The specifica- 
tions for that job were given to him. 

We can learn a lot as ministers 
about good relations in terms of job 
indoctrination. How was the last 
teacher for the eighth-grade boys in- 
troduced? Was he just thrown into 
the room and the door closed quickly 
to make sure that nobody got out? 
Was he introduced to his job by the 
Sunday school superiptendent hurry- 
ing around at 9g o’clock on Saturday 
night waving a quarterly like Paul 
Revere, or was he really introduced to 
this assignment? Strange, isn’t it? 

If you go into a well organized 
plant to start your work there they 
will tell you the whole story of the 
organization, they will give a series 
of lectures on the way your particular 
job fits into the total pattern, how 
you can in this particular job pro- 
duce a better quality product than 
anyone else. They spend hours with 
you. After all of that indoctrination 
they introduce you to the supervisor. 
He introduces you to the men and 
shows you all the mechanics of the 
daily procedure. Then you start a 
period of real training. The person 
who would train you would be a 
person who had taken a course called 
JIT Job Instruction Training, that 
qualified him for this thing—how to 
teach people to do a job. 


LET INDUSTRY come into 
the Church instead of the Church 
trying to go into industry! When 
I think of the haphazard way in 
which we indoctrinate our new con- 
verts, I believe we could learn a lot 
from industry. 

I suppose the most startling thing 
we learn would be in what we call 


communications. The most disturb- 
ing thing to any minister when he 
goes into industry is the discovery 
that the lecture method of communi- 
cations is regarded as the weakest 
and most inadequate of all means of 
communication. Industry no longer 
thinks that communication is the use 
of a transmitter to individuals who 
have only a receiver; industry has dis- 
covered that communication involves 
two people fully equipped with trans- 
mitters and receivers so that every 
individual is free to express his opin- 
ion and offer his suggestions. 

For this reason I meet at lunch 
every Monday with twenty-five to 
thirty-five men of my church just to 
give ‘them a chance to use a transmit- 
ter. They don’t get a chance on Sun- 
day morning to express their opin- 
ions about their church. To what ex- 
tent does a man feel that he is par- 
ticipating in the church if all that he 
ever has is a receiver on Sunday 
mornings? Industry could teach us 
how to communicate so that individ- 
uals would constantly feel that they 
were participants in the work—not 
because of what the minister says in 
the pulpit on Sunday but because on 
Monday they get a chance to solve 
problems. In this way the individual 
comes into his real dignity. 

You see, industry can teach us 
much in communications and much in 
security. It doesn’t often happen to an 
employee in industry as it very often 
happens to a minister of Jesus Christ. 
It really doesn’t. In modern industry, 
union or nonunion, no man is dis- 
charged merely because someone 
doesn’t like him. No man loses his 
position because someone in the or- 
ganization is prejudiced against him. 
Before you discharge a man in a mod- 
ern industry you have to be able to 
validate your action with good rea- 
sons. A lot of money went into the 
training of that man. He is the best 
asset which the company has and if he 
has not turned out well someone in 
the company is to blame. They picked 
the wrong man; they did not train 
or teach him properly. Not all indus- 
tries are like this, but I could name 
many, many industries in the South 
that incorporate everything I have 
said. 

There is an open door for the min- 
ister. It is open both ways. The min- 
ister can help in industry; industry 
can help the minister and his church. 
Each can learn from the other. END 
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Children learn through activity in a demonstration 


class at Agnes Erskine. 






Agnes Erskine school in 
Brazil holds challenging 
new leadership school 


By WILLODENE SMITH 


_— DAYS are more 
memorable than others, and some are 
most memorable of all. Such a day 
was February 8, 1954, for on that 
date the Agnes Erskine School got 
the idea of a Leadership School of 
Christian Education for Sunday school 
teachers. Here’s how it all happened. 

A. certain Brazilian minister and a 
young “elder” sat in the reception 
room of the school discussing with 
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me a statement from the session of 
their church, the Encruzilhada Pres- 
byterian Church of Recife: 


“The session of the church has heard that 

you are reorganizing your program of 
Christian Education in the Primary 
School of the Agnes, and it is the pur- 
pose of this session to better our pro- 
gram of teaching; thus we ask you for 
a copy of the program to be used in our 
Sunday school... .” 


“Yes,” I said, “we are studying our 
program of Bible in the Primary 


School with the purpose of grading 
our materials so that we can do a 
better job of teaching the children. 
We believe that we can best guide the 
religious growth of children if we 
teach in accordance with their nat- 
ural growth.” 

“We’ve heard of this program from 
one of our Sunday school teachers and 
we desire to use it in our Sunday 
school,” replied the pastor. 


“Bor 
UT, "—I STAMMERED 
M “ ? 
in my broken Portuguese, “we aren’t 
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ready to share the program. We ate 
*still in the process of grading material 
and we want to experiment with it at 
least one year before sending it out 
for public use. Snrta. Denize Gon- 
calves of your congregation and a 
professor in our Primary School has 
spent long hours with me reading the 
children’s literature available in Por- 
tuguese from all the Protestant de- 
nominations. We have selected ma- 
terials from these sources and organ- 
ized ‘units’ of study for every grade 
in our Primary School, being careful 
to grade the literature in accordance 
with the ‘Goals for the Religious 
Education of Children’ published by 
the Children’s Department of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US. 

“Knowing that a _ child learns 
through activity,” I continued, “we 
have related activity projects to our 
curriculum—dramatization, illustrated 
work books, crafts, studies of customs 
of the people of Palestine, studies in 
the geography of Palestine, etc. Mrs. 
Flora Crow, one of our missionaries, 
has illustrated our workbooks and 
drawn a series of Kindergarten pic- 
tures on stencils, thus making avail- 
able attractive and better materials. 

“Another of our Primary teachers, 
who is quite talented in music, is se- 
lecting children’s choruses and relat- 
ing them to the units of study. At 
times she finds it necessary to write 
little songs to meet our needs, but 
this she does with ease and talent. 
You see, our program is one that has 
grown out of our specific needs here 
in the School and it is the project of 
all of our Primary School teachers. 
Besides, ours is a weekday program. 
We want to help you,” I concluded, 
“but we just aren’t ready yet.” 


THE YOUNG ELDER wouldn’t 
give up easily. He began to tell the 
story of their Sunday school. He ex- 
pressed a deep desire to improve their 
teaching. He told of a definite short- 
age of materials and a lack of organi- 
zation. He painted a picture of a Sun- 
day school in the heart of a fast- 
growing part of the city where there 
are many children. 

“We want to reach these children 
for Christ.” he affirmed. “We need 
vour help.” 

“As much as we want to help you,” 
I replied, “we can’t transplant a week- 
day program of Christian Education 
into a one-hour Sunday school class. 
Your needs are different from ours. 
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What we need to do is to study your 
situation and then help you to better 
your teaching in relation to your 
specific needs.” 

“When do we begin?’ 
minister quick as a flash. 

This was the beginning of our first 
Leadership School of Christian Edu- 
cation in which the mission school 
reaches out to help the National Pres- 
byterian Church improve her pro- 
gram of Sunday school work. It was 
the opening of a new door for more 
effective training of lay workers. The 
faculty of the Agnes Erskine accepted 
the challenge and in faith we walked 
through the open door into a new 
adventure of Christian service. 


] 


asked the 


WE VisiITeD the church and 
the Sunday school and observed the 
work being done. Help was needed 
in the organization of the children’s 
department, and in discovering new 
methods of teaching children. They 
could use new materials, but most 
of all their teachers needed to learn 
how to make better use of the ma- 
terials already available in Portuguese. 
The Sunday school was limited in 
space and equipment, but much could 
be done to improve the teaching pro- 
gram in spite of this handicap. Per- 
haps the greatest need of all was the 
realization of the importance of “the 


child” and the gaining of the respect 
and co-operation of adults, who con- 
stantly wandered in and out of the 
classes. 

After talking with the teachers and 
parents of the children we were con- 
vinced of their willingness to receive 
new ideas and new methods. We saw 
the possibility of reaching many chil- 
dren for Christ through this Sunday 
school, so we began planning our 
program of study. 

A Leadership Training School 
seemed to be the answer to our 
method of approach. Thus, through 
study, the teachers could find their 
own problems, and together we could 
work them out. 


THE FIRST SESSION of the 
School opened with a talk on “How 
a Child Learns,” and was followed by 
the showing of the filmstrip, “Chil- 
dren Learn Through Activity.” A 
lively discussion followed in which 
the adults who had been invited to 
represent the different organizations 
of the church agreed on the necessity 
for adult co-operation to create a 
worshipful atmosphere in the chil- 
dren’s department. 

The second session included a study 
of “The Kindergarten Child,” taught 
by the Kindergarten teacher of the 
Boa Vista Presbyterian Church of 
Recife, who is a medical doctor, and 
wife of the pastor. Afterwards the 
more than 50 teachers from various 
churches of Recife went into the 
children’s department to observe a 
model Kindergarten class, taught by 
Dr. Else and Mrs. (See page 4v) 





Teachers learned many new methods to help reach children for Christ. 
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The happy thing about the field of counseling is that it is not limited 
to the minister alone. 


With countless thousands 
suffering mental disturbances, 
every Christian is needed as 

a friendly counsel and guide. 


Only good listeners 
make good counselors 
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By WILLIAM A. CROSLAND, JR. 


Pastor, Oak Park Presbyterian Church 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


| one ONE EVENING, 
I received a phone call from a man 
who seemed to be in great distress. 
Amid sobs and tears, he managed to 
say that he had just done a horrible 
thing, and had to talk to somebody. 
In a matter of minutes, this total 
stranger was sitting in my study pour- 
ing out his story. 

He had just beaten his wife un- 
mercifully for a wrong that she had 
done. And as he realized not only 
the physical but the mental harm 
he had caused, he came conscience 
stricken to me, a minister, that I 
might help him and his wife put the 
broken pieces of their lives back to- 
gether again. 

This is only one example of count- 
less thousands who are in desperate 
need of Christian counsel and guid- 
ance, if life is to be meaningful and 
happy. In view of the great need, and 
the fact that there are so few quali- 
fied to meet the need, a vast new 
subject has forced itself into public 
attention in only recent years. The 
subject is PASTORAL COUNSELING. Theo- 
logical seminaries over the country 
have been awakened to the need. 


ALL IN ALL, here is a vast 
new field (and yet a very old one!) 
about which there is much to be 
learned, and about which Christian 
people should be informed. The ten- 
sions and troubles of our modern 
world are putting great strains on our 
mental and spiritual stamina. Thus we 
must strive vigorously to apply the 
conviction of Georgia Harkness that 
“the Christian Gospel interpreted in 
love and accepted in faith is relevant 
to every human situation.”* 

In a discussion before the Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Presbyterian Ministers 
Association some months ago, Dr. 
Herbert N. Carmichael, a Methodist 
physician from Fairfield, Alabama, 
gave an interesting slant on the con- 
quest of disease in our country. Said 
Dr. Carmichael, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the time when we will 
have cures for practically all of the 
physical diseases. And so the prob- 
lem that is now before the medical 
profession is that of mental disease. 


* The Dark Night of the Soul, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press: New York, 1945, 
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The author and his wife 
discuss plans for new Oak 
Park Church. 


He felt that in trying to cure mental 
illness, the work of the doctor and 
the minister was most closely related. 

This was his statement: “If we are 
to solve the problem of mental dis- 
ease, we must vaccinate with the 
Christian home.” What more timely 
words could we have in a country 
that is torn by family separation and 
divorce? And it is just at this point 
of holding homes and families to- 
gether that pastoral counseling does 
some of its greatest work. 


IN ATTEMPTING to solve the 
problems of mental health, there is 
a great need for more understanding 
and co-operation among physicians, 
psychiatrists, and ministers—a_ co-op- 
eration which Dr. Carmichael advo- 
cates and practices. Many times cases 
of mental illness, which should have 
been noted by a minister or inter- 
ested friends, are almost hopeless by 
the time they reach a competent 
psychiatrist. A closer co-operation 
could prevent much of this. 

I personally feel that there is a 
great need for more psychiatrists who 
will relate the science of psychiatry 
to a Christian foundation. Too many 
psychiatrists discount the value of 
religion and Christianity. One psy- 
chiatrist, whom I called to consult 
about a patient I was trying to help, 
spent several minutes describing the 
case. Then he gave me his pessimistic 
conclusions, and closed the conversa- 
tion abruptly with these words: “Don’t 
expect miracles, Reverend! Don’t ex- 
pect miracles!” 

It would be a pretty poor world 
if we did not see many of God’s 
miracles every day. There arc, of 
course, many psychiatrists who rec- 





ognize the value of Christianity. And 
our prayer ought to be for more of 


them who with their professional 
skills will also minister “the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding.” 


THE HAPPY THING about the 
field of counseling is that it is not 
limited to the minister alone, but is 
an opportunity for all Christian peo- 
ple. Time and again, I am thankful 
for those Christian people, ministers 
and laymen as well, who have turned 
a sympathetic ear as I told some of 
my problems, and. in the telling, 
worked out the solution. There is a 
vast amount of difference between 
counsel and advice. Advice is cheap. 
And to be a good counselor does 
not require one to give advice. 


The thing that is basic to being a good 
counselor is to be a good listener. Many 
of us make poor counselors simply be- 
cause we are selfish—we are so busy try- 
ing to talk ourselves that we have no 
time to listen to anyone else! 


Those Christian people who would 
cultivate willing ears would be some 
of the most valuable people I know. 
Unconsciously, they would be helping 
troubled people everywhere toward 
solutions to their problems. There 
are few juvenile delinquents when 
parents cultivate the confidences of 
their children. And there are few 
broken homes when marriage partners 
will listen with understarding to each 
other’s problems. Remember the prov- 
erb, “A word fitly spoken is like ap- 
ples of gold in pictures of silver.” I 
wonder what value the writer would 
have placed on a word “fitly” heard. 

END 
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OCTOBER 15-17 


Presbyterian Men 
Convene in New Orleans 


—— HERE are some 
of the men who will make the New 
Orleans Presbyterian Men’s Conven- 
tion an unforgettable event for all who 
attend. The Convention Committee 
has every reason to believe that each 
of these speakers will make a lasting 
contribution to the purpose of the 
Convention, that of inspiring men to 
serve Christ. News releases will carry 
personal data of these speakers which 
cannot be listed here because of space 
limitations. 

There are scores of men working 
behind the scenes to bring about a 
successful Convention. Each Presby- 
tery and Synod ‘has appointed Con- 
vention Promotion Chairmen, and 
countless other men are giving hour 
after hour in traveling to group meet- 
ings in the interests of the Convention. 
Reports are coming in weekly telling 
about newly formed travel pools, by 
bus, train, plane and automobile. Some 
men have even worked out a trip 
menu, driving time, rest stops, cloth- 
ing suggestions, and sightseeing pos- 
sibilities to insure an enjoyable trip 
to and from New Orleans. 

The Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee in New Orleans announces the 
appointment of Mrs. C. H. Hulbert, 
Presbyterial President of New Or- 
leans, to the chairmanship of the en- 
tertainment program for wives of 
Convention delegates. They expect 
over a thousand wives to accompany 
their husbands to the convention. 
Every effort is being made by this 
committee to provide a happy Con- 
vention experience. 

Two years in the planning stages, 
the New Orleans Convention for 
Presbyterian Men will be one of the 
greatest gatherings of Church men 
ever to be staged, and through the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the re- 
sults will be far-reaching for the 
Kingdom of God. A 
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‘Spiritual blind spots” 


By ROBERT E. KELL 


Bristol, Virginia 


ly THE FINEST SENSE of 
the word—with no connotation of 
snobbery—we, as elders are a privi- 
leged group. In this there is danger 
and peril. The more one knows about 
the life of our Lord, the more one 
realizes that He had His greatest con- 
flicts with the privileged religious 
group of His age. 

Scholars agree that the privileged 
religious group of Jesus’ day, known 
as the Pharisees, was from a stand- 
point of doctrine and creed closer to 
Christ than any other. 

The Pharisees believed in God and 
His sovereignty, the resurrection of 
the body, the tithe, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the sanctity of marriage. 
Creed-wise and doctrinally they were 
basically sound. Yet Jesus had more 
conflicts with this group than any 
other of His day. 

Why? Because in their religious 
privilege they developed a pride 
which led to self-righteousness, liter- 
alism, and defense of the social status 
quo. Though they believed in the 
sovereignty of God and His rule over 
all of life, their relationships with men 
and society were without evidence of 
the goodness of God. 

The life of Jesus stands out in bold 
and dramatic relief as we hear Him 
speak out against the Godless traits of 
an otherwise religious, privileged 
group. He said of them, “They . . 
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can turn church leaders 
into modern Pharisees 


EDITOR’S NOTE—This outstand- 
ing message was delivered as 
the principal address at the 
1954 Elders’ Breakfast given 
lay elders attending the 94th 
General Assembly. Title of the 
talk was “The Ruling Elder Is 
Leader.” 


love the uppermost rooms at feasts 
and the chief seats in the synagogues, 
and the greetings in the markets, and 
to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.” 
Speaking of humility, He said, “But 
woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!” 


YES, IN RELIGIOUS PRIVILEGE 
there is peril and there is danger. Up 
to this point you may feel, and rightly 
so, that this observation is certainly 
not appropriate to the fine group of 
gentlemen assembled here at this El- 
ders’ Breakfast. Personally, as long as 
I live, I trust I shall recognize that 
there is potential danger in religious 
privilege. For this reason, I like to 
hear and rehear the dramatic parable 
told by Jesus to a religious group. 
In this story Jesus has the religious 
priest and the religious Levite pass 
down the road from Jerusalem to 
Jerico—but on the other side. So busy 
with a religious mission they do not 
see a bleeding, suffering human being, 
who is lying there as a result of an 
evil social situation. Both the priest 
and the Levite had such spiritual 


blind spots that they were indifferent 
to the suffering of a personality, not 
to mention the social injustice that 
brought this about. Then Jesus ushers 
into this drama a lowly, unpretentious, 
unheralded man. Yes, the Samaritan 
saw and recognized suffering. He 
showed a godly compassion for a per- 
sonality created by God in His own 
image. 

However, the significance of this 
parable is not obsolete. Our own gen- 
eration for 25 years has been passing 
down the road—but on the other side. 
We too have been busy with religious 
missions—verbally defending our faith 
in God. During this time a modern 
Samaritan has followed us in the form 
of a governmental social agency. With 
a philosophy of humanism, this agency 
has attempted to alleviate social in- 
justices that we, as a privileged reli- 
gious group with spiritual blind spots, 
failed to see. 


IS THERE ANY WONDER that 
Christ said and is still saying, to a re- 
ligious privileged group, “Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.’ On an- 
other occasion He said and is still 
saying, “Not every one who says to 
me Lord, Lord, shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven, but he who does the 
will of my father... .” 

In the light of conflicts Jesus had 
with the religious privileged group 
of His day, can we not with good rea- 
son ask ourselves the question, “In 
religious privilege may there not be 
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potential danger and peril?” Whether 
our answer be yes, or vo, there is an- 
other question we can ask ourselves 
which might disturb our consciences. 


The question was asked by Jesus of 
His own disciples. “What do ye more 
than others?” “Do not even the publicans 
the same?” “What do ye more than 
others?” 


here are two interesting conclu- 
sions ore can reach as he studies the 
context out of which these questions 
come. First, Jesus was not questioning 
the doctrine or creed of His disciples. 
They believed in Jesus and His Lord- 
ship. 

Secondly, He was questioning their 
ethical relationship with men and so- 
ciety. By means of these questions He 
was saying there should emanate from 
a profound faith in the sovereignty of 
God evidences, in relationship to men 
and society, which are distinctively 
good. “What do ye more than oth- 
ers?” “Do not even the publicans the 
same?” “What do ye more than 
others?” x} 

WE ALL WILL ACKNOWL- 
EDGE there are many professing Chris- 
tians who feel that the core of our 
Christian religion is a profound faith 
in God, a sound doctrine, a cherished 
creed, and finally a personal salvation. 
These same individuals seem to abhor 
emphasis being placed on Christian 
ethics, which is nothing more than 
relationships with men and society. 
They sometimes discredit such em- 
phasis as irrelevant to the profound 
tenets of the Christian faith. However, 
Jesus spent most of His ministry, 
pointing out to man through word 
and example, that a profound belief 
in God would and should produce a 
distinctively godly relationship with 
man and society. James caught the 
full significance of it when he said, 
“Faith without works is dead.” 


I am confident that all of us would 
much prefer to be examined on the sound- 
ness of our faith rather than on our re- 
lationships with men and society! We 
would much prefer to have Jesus ask us, 
“On whom do ye believe?” than to have 
Him ask, “What do ye more than others?” 


The answers to the questions are 
inseparable because what we really 


The Pharisees, too, 
had a sound doctrine 
and commendable creed. 


But— 


believe determines our relationships 
with men and society. We cannot de- 
fend the Lordship of Christ without 
defending the supreme value of 
human personality with which Chris- 
tian ethics deals. Briefly, Christian 
ethics, with emphasis on Christian, can 
be summed up by saying: Whatever 
ennobles, dignifies, and _ liberates 
human personality is good; whatever 
belittles, degrades, or destroys human 
personality is evil. 


IS THERE SUFFICIENT eVi- 
dence of our faith and doctrine as we 
deal with individual personalities in 
our business relations? Do we center 
our interest always on the profit col- 
umn—forgetting what some of our 
processes are doing to human person- 
alities?> Do we fail to recognize that 
an employee’s job is a sacred thing? 
Behind that job is a home, a wife, and 
a child. Do we say business is busi- 
ness and let the chips fall where they 
will? 

Before moving to Bristol I was in a 
church where I was asked to accom- 
pany a class of boys on a visit to a 
family who were destitute and in 
need. The family consisted of a par- 
tially crippled father, an overworked 
mother and four children under 
twelve. They lived in a rented, dilapi- 
dated, unpainted, three-room house. 
In fact, the house was dangerous for 
human habitation. The mother’s main 
request was to see if someone could 
get the owner to release a garnishment 
against her wages. Because of illness 
she was 30 days behind in her rent. 
The rent amounted to sixteen dollars. 

You can imagine my embarrass- 


“What do ye more than 
the publicans the same?”... 
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ment when I found that this house 
and sixteen like it were owned by an 
elder. | knew this man and there were 
so many areas of his life which were 
noble. However, in his business rela- 
tionship with his tenants there was 
no evidence of his faith in the good- 
ness of God. “What do ye more than 
others?” “Do not even the publicans 
the same?” 


WHAT IS OUR APPROACH to 
the race problem? Do we ignore the 
fact that skin and color are superficial 
in comparison with the spiritual truth 
that every man of every race is a per- 
sonality? How do we encounter a 
concrete problem in this realm? We 
wall off the problem with an imper- 
vious shell of prejudice; thereby for- 
bidding what we profess to believe 
from having a relationship to the 
problem. “What do ye more than 
others?” 

Is it possible that we with a pro- 
found faith in the Lordship of Christ 
can become reactionaries and defend- 
ers of the status quo in society—even 
when we know what we defend is 
evil? To exalt any tradition, institu- 
tion, or custom above the human and 
social good is to sink to the level of 
the scribes and Pharisees. Do we as 
elders develop spiritual blind spots 
and defend institutions and customs 
even though they degrade human per- 
sonality? In an industrial community 
of which I have knowledge, the manu- 
facturers of the community organized 
themselves. They agreed that no 
manufacturer would employ an indi- 
vidual from another plant under any 
conditions. Even when one manufac- 


others? Do not even 
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turer pointed out the evil of such a 
system, he was ignored and was in ill 
repute with the group. However, five 
years later, union activities were 
started in this community. The lead- 
ers of this manufacturing group were 
the first to proclaim such as immoral 
and un-American. “What do ye more 
than others?” 


THERE IS A MOMENTOUS 
question before our Church today. 
We all agree in the Southern Presby- 
terian Church that Christ is the Head 
of our Church. How then do we ap- 
proach this, proposal of union? We 
have divided ourselves into two camps. 
We display prejudices and engage in 
unholy name calling. We impute bad 
motives to our fellow Churchmen. We 
have even pictured those Presbyter- 
ians north of the Southland as our 
adversaries who are not to be trusted. 

Regardless of our individual opin- 
ons, does it not seem preposterous that 
we as a body who believe in Christ 
cannot walk together in love and re- 
spect even though we differ on this 
question? If we cannot, “What do ye 
more than others?” 

My fellow Churchmen I am sincere 
in believing that we should constantly 
examine ourselves. In deep humility I 
ask that you join me in asking and 
reasking ourselves two questions. 
First, in religious privilege is there 
not danger and peril? Secondly, 
“What do ye more than others?” “Do 
not even the publicans the same?” 


I BELIEVE we will immedi- 
ately conclude that a deep faith in 
the Lordship of Christ is inseparable 
from godly relationships with men 
and society. We may decide that to 
be effective defenders of our faith 
there must be distinctive evidences of 
godliness and goodness in our rela- 
tionship with man and society. We 
might learn a great lesson from the 
strategy of the communists. In the 
beginning they did not forbid reli- 
gious worship, but they did declare 
that no Church or religious group 
could participate in any type of social 
program for the betterment of man, 
or render any charitable service to the 
individual or society. They knew full 
well, crafty as they are, if they could 
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SPOTS” 


force the Church to limit its program 
to worship, to faith, yea, to doctrine, 
and strip it of godly relationships with 
people and society that the Church 
would perish. Could it be that they 
understood better than we the decla- 
ration of James: “Faith without works 
is dead”? Could it be possible they 
comprehended better than we the 
eternal truth expressed by our Lord, 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits”? 

END 








CURRICULUM 


(From page 7) 








bounds as to the number of groups 
with which a common curriculum 
can be successfully planned and used. 
A constituency comprising “the cen- 
tral stream of Protestant life and 
thought,” as one writer has phrased it, 
will have to be kept in mind. If it is 
attempted to satisfy all the “fringe 


groups’—extremely liberal or ex- 
tremely conservative—the result will 
be such a “least common denomina- 
tor” that no one will be satisfied. We 
are confident, on the other hand, that 
the main body of Protestantism can 
continue and extend its co-operation 
in curriculum construction. 

If the weekday church school were 
the only opportunity which our Prot- 
estant churches have to reach their 
children and youth with Christian 
teaching, the problem would be more 
difficult. The weekday church school, 
however, is but one ‘of several church 
teaching agencies. In the others, par- 
ticularly in the Sunday church school, 
there are abundant opportunities to 
supplement the teaching of the co- 
operative weekday church school with 
the distinctive tenets of the individ- 
ual churches, and thus preserve the 
specialized contribution which each 
makes to a free and richly varied 
Protestantism. 

The weekday church school move- 
ment is pioneering in co-operative 
curriculum building. In this and in 
the other curriculum plans for our 
Churches, “Should we not begin to 
walk together instead of going more 
widely apart?” END 
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The Acts of the Apostles ” . 


rrr ore wer wre 


Meditation 


A Worshiping Church 


T WAs in an upper room in Jerusalem after Jesus’ 
[ ixceason. It was the same room in which Jesus and 

the apostles had supped six weeks before. We were 
gathered together to wait and to pray, as He had told 
us to do. We were a group of people of humble station, 
of modest means, of moderate ability. 

The apostles were there; Mary, Jesus’ mother; His 
brothers; and some of us women who had loved Him 
so much. There we were—on our knees, waiting ex- 
pectantly, and ready to witness for Him in Jerusalem, 
in all Judea and Samaria, and to the end of the earth. 
We did not know what that would involve. We did 
not know that out of our prayer meeting would grow 
the most significant Christian movement ever begun. 
But as we prayed that day, somehow I did know that 
“truly to pray and wait is to worship. I feel so very 
close to God, my Heavenly Father.” 


I WIsH you could have been with us on the 
DAY OF PENTECOST. We were together again in the upper 
room on a Sunday morning when the Holy Spirit came 
to us. He came as a rushing wind—in all His power, 
with all His might, in great mystery—and He gave us 
each a miraculous gift. We were given the ability to 
tell all the foreign people who had come to the festival 
about Jesus, our risen Lord. And we could do it in 
their many languages. Peter preached his greatest ser- 
mon that day, and afterwards three thousand people 
were baptized and joined our group. As I experienced 
the events of that day, I found myself realizing “surely 
to tell others about my love for Jesus is to worship. 
How close I feel to the heart of God!” 

Our daily life from then on was proof of our love 
for Jesus Christ and of our acceptance of Him as the 
Saviour of our lives. We went to the temple every day 
to learn more from the men who had known Him best. 
We observed the sacrament of His Last Supper to re- 
mind us of His death. We met frequently for prayer 
and praise. We were happy and contented. We loved 
each other dearly and even. sold our possessions and 
gave to those who had nothing. We encouraged each 
other by living a life of love, as nearly as we could in 


accordance with the example Jesus had given us. What 
joy was ours in our fellowship together! I often heard 
myself say “Yes, to live in love as Jesus taught is to 
worship. Each day more clearly do I see God, my 
Heavenly Father!” 


IT WAS AFTER Peter and John were released 
by the rulers of the Sanhedrin, the highest court of our 
nation, that we had a special meeting for praise and 
prayer. These two apostles had healed a lame man and 
soon after had been arrested by the rulers. They were 
arrested not so much because of the miracle they per- 
formed, but because Peter preached a sermon after that 
which aroused the antagonism of the rulers. Peter and 
John had answered the questions of the Sanhedrin 
boldly, yet with courtesy and dignity, witnessing un- 
flinchingly for Jesus Christ. 

Now we in the Church rejoiced at the deliverance of 
the apostles and in the bold witness they had been 
called to bear. In our prayers, our minds and hearts 
turned to the Scriptures. We read the Second Psalm, 
which comforted us. In David’s words we found a 
description of the opposition we were experiencing—we 
felt a kinship with Christ who also had been opposed 
by the rulers and kings. After gaining help from the 
Scriptures, we prayed, not to be delivered from our 
troubles, but to be able to meet them with boldness, 
and to witness courageously for our Lord. As we read 
from the Holy Scriptures that day, something within 
me kept saying, “To find comfort and help in God’s 
Word is to worship. Surely I have communed with 
God, my Father in Heaven.” 

How many, many ways did we in the early Church 
draw close to God and worship Him! We found Him 
through praying and waiting; we found Him by telling 
others about Him; we found Him as we lived a life of 
love each day; and we found Him by reading His 
Word. You in the twentieth century can worship Him 
as we did in the first century. We sought to know God 
and to respond worthily to His love. By doing that we 
became a worshiping Church. 

—MARGARET MONTGOMERY 
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An account of the healing ministry, 


revived in the Church of Scotland, 


written exclusively for the Survey. 


MIGHTY WORKS 


By L. J. A. BELL 


Brechin, Angus, Scotland 


Tm INTERCESSOR SERV- 
ICE next week,” said the minister, “is 
a special one. It will last between three 
and four hours. Admission will be by 
ticket only.” Sitting unobtrusively at 
the back of this gathering, which has 
met for a rather shorter diet of prayer 
and the laying on of hands, I think to 
myself: “Aba! This will be too much 
for them. There will be no takers for 
a service that length!” Almost before 
the irreverent thought has crossed my 
mind nearly every hand in the place 
has gone up, and some are unlucky 
when the tickets run out. 

This service which I was attending 
was not a Christian Science meeting, 
but, astonishingly, a meeting in a 
branch of the Church of Scotland, so 
essentially conservative. These are 
held every week in Glasgow—nothing 
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different about it from .any other 
prayer meeting—at first. It is con- 
ducted with great dignity. The hall, 
which is not large, is full. One or two 
extra chairs have been brought in. 
Presently however, we come to some- 
thing which departs distinctly from 
the usual form, for those “whom we 
name in the silence of our hearts,” and 





Our Church, also 


At its recent meeting the Gen- 
eral Assembly of our Church, in 
answer to an overture from Brazos 
Presbytery, established an ad in- 
terim committee to study the rela- 
tion of faith to healing. To be called 
the Committee on Christianity and 
Health, it will be composed of pas- 
tors, physicians, theologians, and 
men in the fields of physical and 
mental therapy. 











in Scotland 


the minister begins to pray for them 
very specifically and out loud: for 
Catherine and Mary, for Miss Foster 
and Henry, and many more. Nor are 
these names just slipped over in pass- 
ing. Paraded before the gathering and 
before any Power that may be listen- 
ing are the thoughts, the needs, and 
the progress of those who are sick. 


DO NOT LET it be thought 
that this is the exclusive new custom 
of one congregation. Exactly the same 
thing is happening in other parts; in 
one of the city’s vast new housing 
estates for instance—but among all 
the houses I found a church and in 
that church I found a new and wor- 
shiping community. 

“My mother goes through her op- 
eration tomorrow night,” says a young 
man to this next city minister, as 
calmly as if he were buying something 
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Baltimore clergymen watch operation as part of Religion and Health Institute at City Hospital. RNS photo. 


in a shop, “I wonder if you will 
kindly put her name on the prayer list 
for tonight and all next week.” 

Or again somewhere in that city of 
Glasgow, is a clinic where yet an- 
other minister interviews and prays 
with perhaps 40 different sufferers 
each week. He it is, they say, who 
started this, and whose unobtrusive 
influence may help to sustain the new 
movement. He it is who acts unofficial 
“father confessor” to the 30 ministers 
or so who have grouped themselves 
loosely into a movement to develop 
the Church’s mission of healing. 


IF YOU WOULD like to come 
with me, back to the place where we 
began, we will now find that although 
the service has ended, the hall is as 
full as ever. A number have slipped 
forward to seats at the front, on in- 
struction removing hats, eyeglasses, 
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and watches. The general prayers have 
ended and now the minister in his 
black silk cassock is moving from one 
suppliant to the next, holding his 
hands cupped, just above but not quite 
touching their heads, pausing with one 
for perhaps ha!f a minute and with an- 
other for much longer. Nothing dra- 
matic happens. No lightning flashes. 
Nobody leaps up. Nobody throws his 
crutches away. 

Undramatic, yes, but odd—odd that 
so many should meet in this way, in 
such a practical age; odd that while 
automobiles and trucks roar past out- 
side, or pause reluctantly at the traffic 
lights by the very door, so many 
sensible looking people should find it 
profitable to gather thus. 

What is the cause? How have they 
deluded themselves into believing that 
anything practical can be wrought by 
prayer? As for the laying on of hands, 


why everyone knows that diseases are 
cured by surgery, or by penicillin and 
sulfa drugs. Is this a mass hypnosis, or 
are they just shutting their eyes to the 
harsh actuality of a Providence who 
works by never-changing laws? I can 
only answer by giving the reply which 
I received: case, sickness, treatment, 
and sequel—and the reader can make 
what inference he pleases. 


THERE WAS A_ prominent 
man (a professor) who was troubled 
with an old war wound in the hand 
and also some such disorder as neu- 
ritis in the arm. The combined effect 
was enough to put most activities and 
particularly driving temporarily out 
of the question. With understandable 
doubts he submitted to the “healing” 
of his friend, a minister, and one of 
the group. Very shortly after he was 
able to drive without difficulty from 
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Glasgow to Oxford, a distance of 350 
miles. 

Or here is an epileptic boy, brought 
one day by his father for this last- 
ditch treatment. No one trained in 
science would say now, nine months 
later, that he is cured. It can only be 
said that he has had no more fits since 
that day. 

In this little side room of a great 
hospital lies a man, unconscious and 
supposedly dying of cerebral hemor- 
rhage. He has been lying thus for 
three days. His age is in the late 
forties. The minister is brought, and 
while he prays he lays one hand on 
the man’s head and another on his 
heart and holds them there. He feels 
a great tingling in his hands. (Some 
patients say they feel great heat from 
the hands of the healer, others feel 
them ice-cold.) Before he is done, the 
patient has recovered sufficiently to 
waken, to turn, and to give a faint 
smile. The minister calls again and 
again, repeating the treatment. That 
same patient is now working in his 
own home and hopes soon to be back 
at work proper. 


YOU DON’T BELIEVE it? It 
might have happened anyway? These 
men are not particularly concerned, 
for they are not setting out to prove 
anything. Their experiments are 
watched with the closest interest by 
the medical profession, which is cer- 
tainly not opposed; nor are these 
things done without the permission 
and blessing of those who are treating 
the case by more orthodox means. 

The picture they paint seems truer 
to me because they are not able to re- 
port anything approaching consistent 
“success.” “I have just been seeing a 
disseminated sclerosis,” says one man, 
throwing himself wearily down in a 
chair, “they are always very difficult.” 
“In any event,” I ask, putting the 
question that others often ask, “if the 
power of God is with you, should it 
really be necessary to go back to such 
patients as these, as often as you must 
do? Should not one visit be enough?” 

“Alas!” he replies, “we are but im- 
perfect channels. The power of God 
can only flow through us in a limited 
way. The third treatment is often the 
best. In a case of cancer I have had 
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to go day after day, where I have only 
succeeded in relieving pain.” 

“Isn’t that worth doing?” 

“Indeed it is. Where the nurses 
would say that by all normal stand- 
ards the patient should be desperate 
for drugs, I have seen it that they 
were without pain and they died at 
peace.” 

“Can’t you cure them all?” 

“We don’t set out to cure anyone. 
We lay hands on them, asking for 
God’s power and God’s healing. It is 
very humbling.” 

Sometimes it seems that when de- 
spite their ministrations a patient has 
died, that one has at least passed on at 
peace with God and man; or again, 
the person prayed for has said: “Even 
if our prayers are not answered here 
and now, God’s answer may be else- 
where, and you who are helping me 
must try not to be disappointed.” 


THAT IS WHAT they be- 
lieve: that all prayer is answered 
somehow, that if God had wanted the 
same solution as they sought, He 
would have done it—but whatever 
happens, He always does something. 

If all or any of this strange story is 
true, what is the cause? Why has this 
not happened before? Was the art of 
healing lost by many branches of the 


Church through a fundamental loss of 
faith? Or is God restoring a long lost 
power, to show mankind in an age 
when it tends more and more to be 
self-sufficient, that there is a healing 
hand whose resources are far beyond 
what man may ask or think? No one 
can answer these questions. It was 
everywhere said that the work is 
greatly helped wherever it is backed 
by a praying people. In a certain sana- 
torium it began with one girl patient, 
and presently the others joined in un- 
til now, every night between 7:30 and 
7:45 P.M. the whole ward prays at 
the same time as a congregational 
group is making prayers for them. 

Within the limited compass of the 
writer's own experience he recently 
saw a very dear child who was ex- 
ceedingly near to death or disable- 
ment, and he saw how the parents and 
friends joined in the expression of a 
certain prayer. That child is better; 
almost completely cured, having taken 
an astonishing turn the right way, just 
about the time this united cry from 
the heart was made. Coincidence? Pos- 
sibly. 


CAN ANYONE SAY with con- 
fidence that all the miracles recorded 
in the pages of the past never hap- 
pened? And if they happened once, 
could they happen again? Can anyone 
with knowledge tear all the stories of 
healing out of the Gospels and main- 
tain that a consistent narrative is left? 
We must acknowledge that time has 


‘“When the minister announced the 
service next week would be four 
hours long and admission would 

be by ticket only, I thought there 
would be no ‘takers.’ But there 
were not enough tickets to go 


around!”’ 
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see errors, erasures, and marginal 
notes which have slipped into the text 
proper; but even allowing for all 
these, can there be all this smoke 
without a fire? 

Moses struck the rock, says the 
Old Testament, and water came up. 
There is such a thing as a dowser’s rod 
and a dowser’s hand to this day. 

Could it not be argued that many 
of the miracles which have been dis- 
puted, were true enough—only as 
Hereward Carrington says, the infer- 
ences drawn from them were often 
wrong. Science, as we know it and 
which would have accounted for 
some of these happenings, was scarcely 
born then. 

He would be a bold man who would 
claim particularly that all the Gospel 
stories are fraud and deception. Others 
may suggest, that the main Performer 
of strange happenings and healings, 
being unique, did what no one else 
can attain to, forgetting the words: 
“The works that I do shall ye do 
also, and greater works than these 
shall ye do.” Some hold to the old- 
fashioned word “supernatural,” but 
others like myself prefer the newer 
word “supernormal,” describing oc- 
currences which cannot be accounted 
for by science, at least as yet. Are 
they all necessarily violations of the 
natural order? 


A SLIGHTLY IRRELEVANT €X- 
perience the writer has also had in 
seeing a case of the stigmata (the 
marks and wounds of Christ) brought 
on perhaps by intense concentration 
on the Passion, but certainly strange. 
The time was nearly ten years ago and 
the name and address: Father Piu, at 
the monastery San Giovanni, north of 
Foggia, in southern Italy. 

If the reader should range himself 
wholeheartedly with the skeptics, he 
will now find a surprising number of 
doctors and other scientists among the 
men of faith opposing him. Some of 
them attend the healing services. 

I went to see Dr. Winifred Rush- 
forth at the Davidson Clinic in Edin- 
burgh. She argued, along with Freud, 
that we are motivated by unconscious 
things and that many problems are 
solved only when we relate ourselves 
successfully to unconscious life. They 
come to the Davidson Clinic to be 
treated, maybe for claustrophobia, or 
for the opposite, the fear of open 
spaces; some have a phobia about 
automobiles, and some about horses; 
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divine healing to fore in 


the Church of England 


“Upon visiting there, I found tre- 
mendous interest in divine healing 
in England, especially in the Church 
of England itself. There were at 
least eight churches which had 
healing missions every month, 
something after the fashion of the 
one Dr. Bell describes. 

“Dr. Weatherhead associated di- 
vine healing with his evening serv- 
ice when, during the regular wor- 
ship period, he mentioned specific 
individuals, stated something of 
their condition and commended 
them to the congregation for prayer. 
Then he prayed for those whose 
names he had presented to the con- 
gregation. He does this regularly 
every Sunday night. This is done 
also at St. Martins in the Fields, 
of the Church of England. I do 
not think Dr. Weatherhead ap- 

proves of the healing missions that 





Dr. W. T. Thompson also found 


some of the churches hold, as he 
is afraid of the excitement and 
overpublicity and the resultant hurt 
to the cause of Christ. 

“I went back to the Minutes of 
the 1953 Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland and read again the re- 
port of the Community Board 
which stated, ‘The Iona Commu- 
nity is an agency of the Church of 
Scotland. It exists to emphasize the 
total nature of that salvation which 
is offered the world in Jesus 
Christ.’ In this report definite men- 
tion is made of the Intercession 
Service at Iona and at the Com- 
munity House in Glasgow. It is 
evident, therefore, that the Church 
of Scotland is approving the work 
of this kind in both Glasgow and 
Iona.” 

—W. T. THompson 








and sometimes they report at the end 
of the treatment which is often long 
and slow, that curiously enough the 
asthma or the eczema or the peptic 
ulcer that bothered them, has gone 
too. 

“If the individual is made whole,” 
says Dr. Rushforth, “other symptoms 
may also vanish.” 

“But surely,” I said, “these troubles 
you name are only the sort that could 
spring from psychological sources?” 

“Possibly,” she said, “but did I men- 
tion rheumatism, which can be largely 
resentment; or even some heart dis- 
ease?” 


IT WAS EVIDENT that there 
were particularly good relations be- 
tween the Clinic and the Scottish 
Churches, which are so much more 
“canny” than the Churches of Amer- 
ica. Some doctors and a few ministers 
were attending “as patients” in this 
Clinic; not because they were sick, 
but so that they might be able to 
help in their turn. It had already been 
made plain to me in other places, how 
the two forms of work, spiritual and 


psychological, may overlap. “You are 
harboring a grudge!” said the minis- 
ter to a man who was not being much 
helped, and at this word the man 
burst into tears. Sometimes the heal- 
ing follows after confession, or so 
they say. 

“Do you believe it?” I asked this 
doctor. 

“It could be,” she replied with a 
smile, “that sometimes they arrive at 
the same conclusion as we do, only 
quicker.” 

So there it is, the men and women 
I have interviewed are of the highest 
integrity and intelligence. They take 
no fees. They compel no one to come 
to their clinics or their services. | 
could not believe that there is a con- 
scious or deliberate false word in what 
they say. They seek no publicity, and 
yet from me they hid nothing. They 
do not want to claim too much. They 
do not want to raise false hopes. 

Yet the least gullible of mortals on 
examining these facts must say: there 
is something here that does not quite 
come within natural laws 1s we know 
them. END 
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The Brazilian Church 
Steps Forward 


A report of the Inter-Presbyterian 


Conference which was held in 
Campinas, Brazii, January 28— 
February 3, 1954. 


By C. DARBY FULTON 
Executive Secretary 
Board of World Missions 


‘Te PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
of Brazil is one of the choicest fruits 
of our missionary endeavor. It repre- 
sents the joint efforts of our own de- 
nomination and of our sister com- 
munion, the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. While it is thus defi- 
nitely of missionary origin and its 
early development was shaped by mis- 
sionary hands, it has existed since the 
year 1917 as a completely autonomous 
ecclesiastical entity, free from outside 
help either in personnel or in money. 
It stands today as probably the most 
influential of all the Protestant bodies. 
With its own General Assembly—six 
synods, thirty-one presbyteries, and a 
membership which bids fair soon to 
reach 100,000—it has become a strong 
ally in the concert of evangelical 
forces to win Brazil for Christ. 

In view of the growing strength of 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil and 
the recognized competence of its lead- 
ers, missionaries of both groups, 
U.S.A. and U\S., have felt that the 
time had come when the Church 
might well assume the primary lead- 
ership in the whole program of Pres- 
byterian activity in that country. Cer- 
tainly there was need for a restudy 
of the pattern of our church-mission 
relationships in general, and in par- 
ticular for a revision of the instrument 
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that had served since 1917 as an effec- 
tive basis for the integration of the 
work of the Missions and the National 
Church. 


THIS WAS THE OCCASION for 
calling the significant Conference in 
the city of Campinas, Brazil, January 
28—February 3 of this year. For six 
days, morning, noon, and night, rep- 
resentatives of the Church and of the 
Missions sat in close fellowship and 
deliberation, with results so satisfying 
that this report is offered with no 
small degree of enthusiasm. 

The Conference was made up of 
forty official delegates: twenty from 
the Presbyterian Church of Brazil; 
ten from the Mission and Board of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.,; 
and ten from the Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the US. 

The ten Presbyterian U.S. delegates 
were the following: 


FROM NORTH BRAZIL MISSION: 
Wm. G. Neville, Langdon Hender- 
lite, William B. Moseley 
FROM EAST BRAZIL MISSION: 
A. L. Davis, Frank F. Baker, Milton 
Daugherty, Kenneth C. Shaver 
FROM WEST BRAZIL MISSION: 
John Viser, George Hurst, D. L. 
Williamson 


Rev. S. Hugh Bradley, field secre- 
tary, together with Dr. C. Darby Ful- 
ton, sat in an advisory capacity with 
the Presbyterian, U.S., delegates. 

The Board of Foreign Missions of 
the U.S.A. Church was represented 
by Dr. John Coventry Smith, Dr. 
W. Stanley Rycroft, and Mr. Rush 
Taggart. 


INCLUDED AMONG Brazilian 
delegates—a splendid company—were 
some of the strongest leaders of the 
Church: Rev. Benjamin Moraes, mod- 
erator of the Assembly; Rev. Aman- 
tino Vassao, stated clerk of the As- 
sembly; Rev. Natanael Cortez, former 
moderator; Rev. Teixeira Gueiros, na- 
tional senator; Rev. Jose Borges dos 
Santos, Jr., pastor of the largest Pres- 
byterian Church in Brazil; and others. 

As the Conference proceeded, it 
concerned itself with its task under six 
major themes: 


1. Evangelization 

2. Unification of Presbyterian 
work 

3- Co-operation of Presbyterian 
forces 

4. Preparation of workers 

5. Education 

6. The organization of the Church 


Each of the six subjects named was 
introduced to the Conference by a 
thesis prepared in advance by special 
committees. After the theses had been 
presented and questions had been an- 
swered for clarification and interpre- 
tation only, the Conference was or- 
ganized into six separate commissions 
to which, in each case, the appropri- 
ate thesis was assigned for study and 
for later report to the plenary body. 


IT WAS oOBviOUs to all that 
one of the six commissions had been 
given the primary task, Commission 
II on the Unification of Presbyterian 
Work. It was realized that the other 
five Commissions were working 
largely without a frame of reference 
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until Commission II reported with 
some answer to the question of the 
fundamental basis of co-operation be- 
tween the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church and the Missions. In token of 
this sense of the importance of this 
Commission and the basic place that it 
occupied in the whole discussion, it 
was assigned twelve members. The 
others all had six, except the Commis- 
sion on Education which had nine. 

The members of Commission II 
were designated as follows: 


Representing the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil: 
Boanerges Ribeiro 
Jose Borges dos Santos, Jr. 
Basilio Catala de Castro 


Representing the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A.: 
Peter G. Baker 
John Coventry Smith 
Richard Waddell 
W. Stanley Rycroft 


Representing the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.: 

John G. Viser 

C. Darby Fulton 

Langdon M. Henderlite 

S. Hugh Bradley 


THE FOREIGN DELEGATES 
realized that the representation of the 
Missions and Boards was dispropor- 
tionately large in this Commission and 
suggested that it be reduced so as to 
achieve the ratio present in the plenary 
body. The Brazilian delegates ex- 
pressed appreciation, but declined to 
accept the offer. They explained that 
since the basic plan must constitute 
an agreement among three sovereign 
bodies, it was only right that each 
body should be equally represented in 
this essential matter. 

Commission II began its work by 
giving consideration to the thesis on 
the Unification of Presbyterian Work 
that had been prepared by a special 
committee composed of Rev. Americo 
Ribeiro of the Brazilian Presbyterian 
Church, Rev. Robert E. Lodwick of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and 


Here Dr. C. Darby Fulton explains 


the new plan under which Missions 
and the National Church of Brazil 


are now co-operating +++ @ Step 


looking toward the day when “‘the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil will 


have the responsibility for all of the 


work in the country.” 


Rev. Milton L. Daugherty of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S. It did not take 
the Commission very long to decide 
that this would prove an unsatisfac- 
tory basis for co-operation, and it 
later developed in the plenary session 
that there were very few in the entire 
body that wanted it. However, it was 
the feeling of the Commission that 
the thesis could not be set aside en- 
tirely without discourtesy to those 
who had prepared it. It was decided 
that the general plan presented in the 
thesis would be kept in mind as the 
discussions continued, and that wher- 
ever consonant with our conclusions 
its recommendations would be in- 
corporated into the ultimate report. 


THE COMMISSION also had 
before it a copy of the Plan of Co- 
operation between the Church and 
the Missions which has been in force 
since the year 1917, popularly known 
as the Modus Operandi Plan. Since the 
Conference was originally called for 
the purpose of revising this plan, 
rather than doing away with it, the 
Commission felt that this documen:z 
also should be kept in mind as we 
proceeded. The farther we went, the 
more we came to realize that this plan, 
though in need of radical revision at 
certain points, still contained much 
that we wished to incorporate in any 
new agreement. We were increasingly 
impressed by the validity of the think- 
ing that had been done on the subject 
almost 40 years ago! 


“The Presbyterian Church of Brazil— 
one of the choicest fruits of our endeavors.” 
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A brief comparison, then, of the 
two plans that were before us might 
be made in the following summary: 


The Modus Operandi Plan 


1. Separate existence of the Church 
and of the Missions as entities recog- 
nized. 

2. Recognition of separate geo- 
graphical fields—the field of the 
Church and the field of the Missions. 

3. Recognition of full autonomy of 
each, the Church and the Missions in 
their fields. 

4. Recognition of continued need 
of missionary help and effort. 

5. Creation of a Modus Operandi 
Committee, six-three-three, to co- 
ordinate and supervise the relations 
between the Church and the Missions 
in matters of common concern, ac- 
cording to the following provisions: 

(1) No worker of the Church or 
Missions may belong to both bodies 
at the same time. (Exceptions.) 

(2) No missionary to act as pastor 
of any church under the presbyteries 
—the Mission not to employ mem- 
bers of the presbyteries in envangel- 
istic work. (Exceptions. ) 

(3) Missionaries in their fields to 
promote the support of the causes of 
the Church, and to nourish the spirit 
of solidarity between their congrega- 
tions and churches of the presbytery. 

(4) Ecclesiastical authority of the 
Missions to be final in their own fields 
—to receive members; to organize 
congregations; to exercise discipline. 
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(5) Jurisdiction over licentiates and 
candidates for ministry to belong ex- 
clusively to the presbyteries. 

(6) Letters of dismissal and acts of 
discipline to be mutually respected. 

(7) Transfer of churches to be on 
initiative of either presbyteries or 
Missions on terms mutually agreed, 
with arrangement for declining sub- 
sidies. 


The Thesis 


I. THE UNIFICATION, final and com- 
plete, of the missionary enterprise 
with the National Church under one 
ultimate authority. (It was explained 
that this involved the absorption of 
ordained missionaries and their work 
into the presbyteries of the Brazilian 
Church, and was even interpreted by 
some to mean that such missionaries 
would surrender membership in their 
presbyteries at home in order to avoid 
the ambiguity that might arise from 
dual membership in questions of dis- 
cipline and jurisdiction.) 

2. THE SETTING up of a new instru- 
ment to be called the Central Com- 
mittee of Co-operation, composed of 
representatives of the National Church 
and of the U.S.A. and U.S. Missions 
in the ratio of twelve-six-six, answer- 
able to the General Assembly of the 
Brazilian Presbyterian Church, with 
the following powers: 


(1) All of the powers vested in the 
Modus Operandi Committee. 

(2) The administration of all mis- 
sionary work in national territory. 

3. A REDISTRIBUTION of all mission- 
ary work into three zones, A, B, and 
C. 

(1) Zone A to include all mission 
fields, work and institutions within 
regions that are under the jurisdiction 
of the National Church, such work to 
be transferred to the National Church 
within two years and thereafter to be 
administered by the Church inde- 
pendently of the Missions. (It was ex- 
plained that this provision involved 
also the transfer by the Missions of 
such funds and personnel as such 
work naturally carried with it). 

(2) Zone B to be composed of 
fields, work, and institutions in terri- 
tory bordering on national fields. Such 
work to be administered by the 
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Central Committee of Co-operation 
through the organization of “prepres- 
byteries,” and to be transferred to the 
full control of the National Church 
by the year 1959. 

(3) Zone C to be composed of 
fields, work, and institutions situated 
in remote areas, the administration of 
which would temporarily remain in 
the hands of the missionaries, transfer 
to the National Church to be contem- 
plated within ten years. 

4. THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE of Co- 
operation to deal directly with the 
Boards, not through the Missions, in 
the matter of requests for and the re- 
ceipt of financial resources and rein- 
forcements of personnel. This Com- 
mittee also to distribute and apply 
these resources of money and person- 
nel within the zones under its jurisdic- 
tion. 

5. EARLY TRANSFER of mission prop- 
erties to the National Church recom- 
mended in order to be prepared “in 
case of eventual and violent changes 
in the national politics or life, not only 
with reference to the internal aspects, 
but also in its external relations, in- 
cluding a change in the treatment of 
foreigners residing in Brazil.” 


THERE IS NOT SPACE for a 
further elaboration of the interesting 
discussions that took place within the 
Commission. After the mind of the 
Commission had been pretty well de- 
termined by a free and full exchange 
of opinion, the whole matter was 
committed to a small group of four of 
its members to draft a plan in accord- 
ance with the conclusions that had 
been reached. This special committee 
was made up of Rev. Jose Borges dos 
Santos, Rev. Boanerges Ribeiro, Rev. 


Langdon Henderlite, and Rev. Rich- 


ard Waddell. On its report back to 
the Commission, there was further 
long and detailed discussion of every 
point. 

The report finally adopted by the 
Commission received its unanimous 
support and was then presented to the 
plenary session of the Conference 
where, after minor revisions, it was 
unanimously adopted by the Confer- 
ence as a whole. This document, now 
referred to the Presbyterian Church 
of Brazil, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., and the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. for ratification 
will, if approved, become the basis 
for co-operation between the Church 
and the Missions as long as it remains 
in force. 


IT IS NOT POSSIBLE within 
the scope of this brief report to pre- 
sent this new instrument as it is elab- 
orated through 34 articles. Only a 
brief description can be given. It rec- 
ognizes the national character of the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil, but 
conserves at the same time the auton- 
omy of the Missions as they function 
within their assigned responsibilities, 
in accordance with a strategy which 
hereafter will be worked out in close 
joint-planning. The fruits of the labors 
of the Missions will accrue, as hereto- 
fore, to the National Church which, 
as it grows in strength, will be able 
to take over an increasing amount of 
the more deveioped work, thus re- 
leasing the missionaries for their essen- 
tial task of pioneering in the interior. 

Generally speaking, the new plan 
may be regarded as a compromise be- 
tween the former Modus Operandi 
arrangement and the thesis. The fol- 
lowing basic statements are made in 
the preamble, and serve as the prin- 
ciples which are amplified in the suc- 
ceeding articles: 


1. That the Modus Operandi Plan 





spoiled and undisciplined 





OBEDIENT CHILDREN. Years ago a famous children’s specialist 
said to me: “When it comes to a serious illness, the child who has been 
taught to obey stands gr the chance for recovery than the 
S ; child does.” Those words made a lastin 
impression upon me. Up to that time I had been taught that pin af 
the Ten Commandments was for children to obey their parents. Never 
had it entered my mind that a question of obedience might mean the 
saving or losing of a child’s life—Herald and Presbyter. 
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does not fully meet the needs of the 
present situation. 

2. That the Presbyterian Church of 
Brazil is not regional, but national. 

3. That the Missions are co-operat- 
ing bodies with the Presbyterian 
Church of Brazil in the work of the 
spiritual reformation of the nation, 
and that their co-operation continues 
to be necessary and indispensable. 

4. That it is opportune that the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil par- 
ticipate more amply in the responsi- 
bility for the direction of the fields 
served by the missionaries. 

5. That this participation should be 
made through an Inter-Presbyterian 
Council in which Brazilians and mis- 
sionaries participate. 

6. That the final goal is that the 
Presbyterian Church of Brazil have 
the responsibility for all of the work 
in the country. 


THE FOLLOWING COMMENTS 
by representatives of the three con- 
ferring bodies will indicate the sense 
of satisfaction that was felt by all in 
the results of the Conference: 


“God has been present in a marvelous 
way ... uniting us more closely under 
the Presbyterian banner for a more ef- 
ficient work in Brazil.”—Benjamin Mor- 
aes. 


“A good Conference, with opportunity 
for understanding and fellowship, it has 
laid the groundwork for advance to- 
gether in doing God’s work in Brazil.”— 
John C. Smith. 


“The Conference is a significant dem- 
onstration of the oneness of the Presby- 
terian forces in Brazil, national and mis- 
sionary, and of their purpose to plan 
and work together for the advancement 
of the evangelical cause in this day of 
unprecedented opportunity.”—C. Darby 
Fulton. 


In conclusion, I should like to com- 
ment on the wonderful spirit of fel- 
lowship that characterized the Con- 
ference. After the first few hours 
which were spent in feeling one an- 
other out, there developed a growing 
sense of comradeship, of mutual re- 
spect and understanding, that proved 
an experience of real blessing to all 
who were there. I am sure that the 
Presbyterian forces in Brazil are 
stronger today because of this Con- 
ference than before, more united in 
heart and in mind, and more firmly 
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“Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great 
and mighty things, which thou knowest not.” 
—Jeremiah 33:3. 


“Don’t let’s underestimate what God can do!” 


Let us include in our praying this month the following petitions: 


M@ FOR A SPIRITUAL AWAKENING among the people of our Church that 
they seek earnestly those things that make for Christian growth 
and be regular in attendance upon the services of the Church. 


Mi FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LEADERS and teachers to realize the evangelistic 
potential in their jobs and seek to win all Sunday school members 
to new depths of love for Christ and the Church. 


M@ FOR THE MEETINGS OF CHURCH couRTs being held this fall that in all 
things God’s will may be sought and gladly followed. 


M@ FOR MINISTERS OF THE CHURCH to be given a new vision of the one- 
ness of the fellowship of believers and power to interpret it con- 


vincingly. 


Mi FOR CHURCHES NOW RECEIVING the message of the World Council of 
Churches, that the response be such as shall declare to the whole 
world our faith in “Christ—the Hope of the World.” 


@ ror ALL or us of the Church to so love and serve our Lord that the 
world may sense our oneness in Christ and be convinced of His 


ability to heal its brokenness. 


HI FOR A GROWING CONCERN on the part of Christians for people who are 
outside of the Church and for a fuller dedication of life to 
Christ in order that we interpret to them more accurately the 
way of life in Christ and His love for all men. 





resolved to carry this work forward 
together as a mutual responsibility. 
The ability of the Brazilian delega- 
tion, evidenced from beginning to 
end in the careful planning, in the 
organization of the Conference, in the 
frequently brilliant discussions, was a 
source of satisfaction and pride to us 
all. In this respect one cannot refrain 
from paying tribute to Dr. Jose Borges 
dos Santos, outstanding both in grace 
and sagacity, whose leadership would 


adorn any Church in the world. 
Speaking for our Presbyterian, U.S., 
delegation, I can only say that we 
give thanks for the result. We believe 
the Conference was a success and that 
the instrument which was forged, if 
conscientiously respected and fol- 
lowed, will prove effective as a basis 
of understanding and work for the 
Presbyterian forces in Brazil for many 
years to come. END 
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The new missionary 








Eager Africans crowd around Mrs. Saunders and her two children as she plays. 


By MRS. MANFORD H. SAUNDERS 


Missionary 
Lubondai, Africa 


W: WERE NEW mission- 
aries and the “Old Man River” type 
boat was rounding its last bend in the 
Kasai River, taking us, after a new 
and thrilling experience in boat travel, 
to Port Franqui, from where we were 
to start the last lap of our journey to 
our new home. We stood on the deck 
with our two children watching the 
African crewmen dip their depth 
sticks into the water and chant the 
results up to the captain in his pilot- 
house. 

We watched other crewmen dive 
into the water with tie ropes fastened 
around their waists, race into shore, 
each one trying to be the first to get 
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his rope tied to the wharf poles. Our 
spirits were high with excitement, and 
they were hardly dampened when we 
found that the boat had missed the 
train which was to have taken us to 
Tshimbulu, the nearest stop to our 
Lubondai station. And, because the 
hotel was full, we had no place to 
stay until the next train would come 
four days later. 

We were new missionaries, mar- 
veling over the amazing and unbeliev- 
able way God had unfolded to us 
His plan for our lives and had led us 
thus far on our way. We were sure 
He would help us iron out this little 
problem, too. Dr. Sandy Marks, a 


“second termer,” and his family were 
on that same river boat with us and 
they had a new station wagon waiting 
for them at the Port. In the railroad 
station a Congolese Christian listened 
with sympathy to our problem and 
promised to look after the hand lug- 
gage and suitcases of the two families 
and put them on the next train. Then 
Dr. Marks could “‘pack” us nine pas- 
sengers into his car. And considering 
the one-way, shovel-dug roads we 
were to traverse the next three days, 
it was fortunate that that station 
wagon had overload springs on it! 


OUR FIRST STOP was at 
Luebo, where missionaries were wait- 
ing supper for the Markses. I shall 
always be grateful for the hospitality 
which was shown when they took in 
four extra travelers with no apparent 
signs of surprise or dismay. Nor shall 
1 ever forget that big, long, slimy crea- 
ture (they vow it was simply a liz- 
ard), which was waiting in my bed 
as, tired and sleepy, I crawled in 
for my first night in Central Congo. 

Since we were new missionaries we 
had prepared ourselves for tremen- 
dous jungle creatures which we ex- 
pected to see every day, not knowing 
that many missionaries have lived here 
for years and never seen even the most 
common of the larger animals, the 
leopard or the wild cat, and that 
some missionaries cultivate friendship 
with these so-called lizards because 
they catch and eat mosquitoes. But I 
am afraid that my first lizard friend 
made such an impression on me that 
I shall continue to throw the Reader’s 
Digest at every one which pokes its 
little head down from the ceiling 
board and tries to crawl across my 
walls! 
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We spent our first Congo Sunday 
in Luebo and heard there our first 
Tshiluba spoken. In church I was 
thrilled to find that each consonant 
meant a new syllable and that the 
words were easy to sing. It was not 
until later that I fully realized the joy 
of being able to sing the Gospel in 
their language, even though I could 
not yet talk to them! 


WITHIN A WEEK after we 
reached Lubondai we had set up 
housekeeping, our household helpers 
had been picked for us, and we had 
begun our new language study. But 
as new missionaries we felt awfully 
limited in our ability to witness be- 
cause of the language barrier, and we 
often met situations which caused us 


to remark: “Oh, if I could only speak 
their language!” At the same time 
we were aware that actions speak 
louder than words so that when, a 
few months later, we were told that 
a missionary’s presence at a service not 
only made more people come, but 
made them take more interest, and 
volunteers were requested to go out 
cach Sunday afternoon to the nearby 
“bush” chapels, we jumped at the op- 
portunity. 

As I look back on it now, it’s hard 
to say who gazed with the most curi- 
osity that first Sunday, we four Saund- 
erses or our new Congolese friends. 
I had the accordion which we had 
bought with our Christmas money 
while we were in Europe. On our 
trip back from Stutgart, Germany, the 


home of Horner accordions, | had 
picked out melodies and chords as 
we rode along, remarking then that 
ordinarily my arm space would not 
be as limited as it was by the little 
Citroen car in which we were travel- 
ing. | did not realize that later my arm 
space would be limited by little heads 
of Congolese children who insist upon 
getting as close as possible while | 
am playing. 


THE YOUNG EVANGELIST led 
us into the grass-roofed chapel and 
I began playing the accordion. It was 
then that I fully realized that we 
could sing the Gospel in their lan- 
guage even though we could not yet 
talk to them. The younger ones who 
had run away when we came began 





Villages like these are still to be found by the hundreds in the area of responsibility of our mission. 
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People living in the jungles and on the plains must hear the Gospel. 


sneaking in or peeping over the top 
of the side mud-brick wall. They 
watched every move we made. Being 
new missionaries we, too, were amazed 
at some of the things we saw. Women 
clad only in beads or skirts came in 
holding one baby on their hips and 
pulling another by the hand, their 
Bibles perched safely on top of their 
heads. 

As is the custom the men, most of 
them also clad in skirts, sat on one 
side of the chapel and the women on 
the other. The little naked children 
scurried up to the front and sat on 
the log benches, if any were left, or 
crowded into a small space on the 
dusty dirt floor. 

Time has passed and some of the 
“new” has gone. But last Sunday as 
we were preparing for our rest hour, 
we answered a cough at the door, the 
African’s way of knocking, and were 
handed a note which read, “Muambi 
(Preacher) and Mamu, we beg you 
to come worship—with your accor- 
dion. Thank you. We are the Chris- 
tian people of Mutefu’s village.” We 
knew neither where Mutefu’s village 
was nor had we ever heard of it, but 
we told the messenger who had 
walked in to wait a bit and that if he 
would show us the way, we would go 
early so as to get back in time for 
our regular meeting. 

We first went over familiar terri- 
tory, then over unfamiliar territory, 
and then into the real “bush” coun- 
try, and I began to wonder if there 
really was such a village! At every 
village site the people ran out and 
shouted, “Please, Muambi, worship 
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here today,” but we went on and in 
an hour’s time reached Mutefu. We 
asked there where the church was and 
were astonished to hear, “It has died,” 
their way of saying it had fallen. So 
we stopped in front of the chief's 
house and asked permission to have a 
service. The chief grunted consent, 
though he did not seem very happy 
over it. But as I played the accordion 
the people gathered around and sat 
in a semicircle on the ground. We 
sang as they came and the more we 
sang, the more people appeared. I 
sometimes think of the accordion as 
the “doughnut and coffee” method 
used at home, for it surely attracts the 
crowd! 


AS THE YOUNG evangelist- 
student who went with us gave them 
a lesson on the subject, “Come to 
Jesus,” I looked around me. These 
were people who years before had had 
a chapel in which to worship, and 
you could still see by their faces that 
they had clung to their faith. Their 
children had been taught the hymns 
and it was encouraging to see that they 
were still trying to live Christian lives 
in spite of the fact that they, too, 
had had to join the chorus with many 
others and ask, “How long must we 
wait?” for another evangelist and 
chapel. While we were singing, the 
chief had joined the group, and when 
we were saying goodby he asked us 
to come back soon. 

We started back over the road, in 
places the high grass slapping the 
windshield of our car, causing me 
to blink at each slap. As we neared 


the next village which was afmost 
hidden by the tall African grass, we 
couldn’t close our eyes to the great 
crowd of people who were standing 
in the edge of the road yelling, “Please 
stop for just a little while!” Nor 
could we close our ears and hearts to 


such a plea. 


MANFORD STOPPED and I 
took the accordion and stood by the 
car, playing “At the Cross.” The peo- 
ple began beckoning me to follow 
them and we started down a path 
through the grass which was almost 
twice as tall as I—I still playing and 
they still singing loudly. As we made 
a turn in the path, I noticed the lit- 
tle church of poles with a grass roof 
on it where we were to worship, but 
something far different caught my 
eye. There at the end of the straight 
path, in front of a house, was a large 
circle of people and in the center 
was a wretched looking witch doctor 
dancing his snakelike dance around a 
woman who sat huddled up on the 
ground, her body covered from head 
to toe with a whitewash substance. 

Of course, the accordion I had hung 
around my neck was far more curi- 
ous and interesting to the majority 
of the crowd than was the dance of the 
witch doctor, so they joined in with 
the crowd following me to the church. 
I guess it was a mixed feeling of sur- 
prise and fear which hit me when 
during the last of our first hymn I 
turned and saw the witch doctor com- 
ing toward me, swaying in perfect 
rhythm with the beat of the accor- 
dion music. I was not afraid of him, 
but of what he might try to do to 
break up the meeting. But God an- 
swered my whispered prayer and 
when I shook my head and said in 
my accented Tshiluba, “Sit quietly,” 
he squatted down, his beautiful leop- 
ard, antelope, and monkey skins, 
which he wore as a skirt, making a 
lovely flounce as he sat, and he re- 
mained quiet until the service was 
over. 

We hurried on back to our regular 
chapel. Arriving much later than us- 
ual, we asked if they had already had 
their service. “No,” they replied, “we 
were waiting for you.” Waiting! 
These are patient people, and they 
don’t mind waiting if they know that 
you are coming. But I sometimes won- 
der how long thousands of them will 
have to wait. END 
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‘ LANS HAD BEEN in the 


making for a month for our trip to 
Leiria. We were to visit the work 
among the lepers there and conduct 
services at two clinics. Dalia, my wife, 
was to sing and I was to make a short 
talk and show some filmstrips. We 
were to take with us some young peo- 
ple from a Baptist church in Lisbon to 
sing and recite poetry. 

The Portuguese love to recite po- 
etry and they do so at every oppor- 
tunity. A Baptist minister was to meet 
us there. At the last moment an extra 
young person decided to come along 
and Dalia stayed behind since our mis- 
sion car is a small one and can carry 
only four persons. 

I left Parede, the small town where 
we live, early Sunday morning and 
headed for Lisbon to pick up the 
young people. It had been raining all 
week, but it had cleared and the sun 
was shining brightly this morning as 
only the Portuguese sun can shine. 
The road led me along the Tagus 
river, a beautiful aqua green color un- 
der the rays of the brilliant Portu- 
guese sun. This area is known as the 
Costo do Sol because of its wonderful 
exposure to the sun. 

At the outskirts of Lisbon I passed 
the Tower of Belem, Portugal’s fa- 
mous landmark, comparable to our 
Statue of Liberty. It was from this 
point that Portuguese navigators liter- 
ally put the world on the map. My 
thoughts went back to Vasco de 
Gama, Cabral, and some of the others. 
Portugal’s contribution to the world 
had been significant. After a pleasant 
half-hour drive I arrived in Lisbon 
and found the three young people 
ready and eager for the trip. It prom- 
ised to be exciting. The fact that Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians were joining 
forces in this venture was significant 
enough. The history of the Protestant 
movement in Portugal is one of di- 
visiveness and distrust. Ir has bordered 
often on the scandalous and the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy have made much 
of it. 


WE LEFT LISBON about 7:30 
in the morning, singing and laughing 
all the way. The young people taught 
me a song in Portuguese and I taught 
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Rev. Herbert Meza teaches a Bible class in Lisbon. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE EXPERIENCE 


among the lepers 


By HERBERT MEZA 


Evangelistic Missionary to Portugal 





them a little chorus in English. They 
reminded me of my own young peo 
ple back home in Ybor ( zit} 
hair, olive complexion, bright . 
ing eyes, gay and full of life, sensitive 
and compassionate. These young peo- 
ple, like those in Ybor City, once won 
to the Gospel, can and often do make 
a tremendous contribution to the cause 
of Christ. 


Diac K 


laugh- 


We shall never know how much the 
world has been denied, and certainly Spain 
and Portugal, by the systematic and some- 
times ruthless suppression of the Protes- 
tant movement. 


We arrived at our destination in a 
gay and happy mood, totally unpre- 
pared for what confronted us. Our 
nrst meeting was held in a small out- 
patient clinic in the small town of 
Guia. In this and in _ ree a 


ing done by the ev omic commu- 
nity, yet the Government places all 
kinds of restrictions on this work. 
Medicines and supplies cannot be re- 
ceived from the outside, though there 
are large numbers of lepers in this 
country. The Government admits to 
but there are many more. 


THERE WERE about 25 per- 
sons present. In the back row there 
was a man with a puffed face, and next 
to him sat a man with deathly colored 
flesh and a vacant look in his eyes. In 
the front row was an old lady with a 
shawl over her head which exposed 
only the central part of her face. Her 
eyes were very red and her skin was 
scabby. On one occasion she started 
to cough and I saw her hands... or 
what was left of them. 

Poor miserable broken bodies. I had 
prepared a talk but when I saw that 
little congregation I spoke to them 
from I Corinthians about the resurrec- 
tion of the body. That was the only 
hope I could hold out to some of 
them, but thank God it is an adequate 


“ce 


hope: “... sown in corruption... 
raised in incorruption, sown in weak- 
mess... raised in power... shall be 
raised incorruptible and we shall be 
changed. . Therefore my beloved 
brethren, be ye stedfast, unmov- 
able. ...” 1 wondered later what kind 
of hope Marxism offers these “com- 
rades” of society. If a future hope is 
“pie in the sky by and by” then for 
these people their message is one deep 
sigh and one heavy shrug. 
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AFTER LUNCH we went to 
another outpatient clinic. Here we 
had a congregation of about 50 peo- 
ple. After the girls sang and recited 
their poetry I got up to speak. What 
a thrill it was to see some sign of hope 
in eyes that were set in faces of gloom 
and despair when I asked them if they 
knew that God loved them! Then the 
director of the work suggested that 
we make just one visit to a leper’s 
home. We went to a dark, gloomy, 
wooden shack. When we went inside 
we discovered why it was dark. The 
woman inside needed no light. She 
had no eyes and she was living all by 
herself. As we told her about Christ 
and about what He has prepared for 
us tears ran down her cheeks. I felt 

helpless in the face of her need. 
Thank God for His love and concern. 

The trip back to Lisbon was very 
sober and thoughtful. After leaving 
the young people in Lisbon I headed 
for home. As I passed the Tower of 
Belem this time I did not think of 
Portugal’s contribution to the world, 
but of her needs, of her sick ones who 
need healing, of her blind ones who 
need the Light of the World. END 
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(From page 5) available and in 
the light of its own needs and prob- 
lems, decide how each person will 
participate for the next year. 

At times the participation of chil- 
dren will depend upon the ability of 
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parents to provide transportation. At 
times the participation of parents will 
involve the willingness of children to 
assume responsibilities for certain 
household chores. 


BUT WITH A COMMON pur- 
pose to make it possible for each mem- 
ber of the family to receive that which 
he or she needs from the Church, a 
family can usually overcome all such 
problems. 

And in the process, the family it- 
self will have an experience of Chris- 
tian family life which will teach more 
than many words! 

No more fitting conclusion can be 
provided for such a discussion than 
a brief period of family worship even 
though the family may have already 
had a period of such worship earlier 
in the day. 

At this point the family has every 
reason to offer grateful thanksgiving 
for the Church and for the love 
which exists between family members. 
And at this point it will also be help- 
ful for the family to look toward 
participation in the Church during the 
coming year with an earnest petition 
for God’s blessings upon their par- 
ticipation, to the end that each per- 
son may increase in wisdom and in 
stature and in favor with God and 
man. 

The results of such family discus- 
sions would provide “rallying” of a 
kind and with a purpose that would 
assure a Church program of great 
effectiveness for every member of the 
family! END 





Are You Winning or Losing ? 


How many a man, from love of pelf, 
To stuff his coffers, starves himself; 
Labors, accumulates, and spares, 
To lay up ruin for his heirs; 

Gr udges the poor their scanty dole; 
Saves ‘every thing, except his soul; 
And always anxious, always vexed, 
Loses both this world and the next. 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
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BRAZIL 


_ Christian education lamp 





By FRANCES HESSER 
Petreciaio, ‘Eves 


ai} 
OR SUCH A TIME as 
this” the Lord God built a school. 

For what time? For the greatest 
period of expansion of the fastest 
growing evangelical church in the 
world! The phenomenal growth of 
the Church in Brazil is startling, even 
breath-taking for those trying to keep 
up with it, and the Presbyterian 
Church is in the vanguard. 

Here is the picture: The govern- 
ment sponsored and economically nec- 
essary movement to the West has 
opened up vast new fields where 
homesteaders with broadened _hori- 
zons have felt the need of a more 
satisfying religion and, most important 
in Brazil, have been eager to receive 
the Good News of salvation. But the 
missionaries and national pastors are 
not enough to care for this big, new 
program. Trained lay workers, both 
men and women, are a necessity. 

The Brazilian Presbyterian Church 
is not only expanding geographically 
and numerically—it is reaching out in 
new lines of development: new and 
larger seminaries, its own publishing 
house, an enlarging work among the 
Indians, improvement in Christian 
publications, advances in young peo- 
ple’s work, renewed efforts to evan- 
gelize Portugal, the mother country, 
etc. New frontiers are on every side— 
but it does not stop here. In these 
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Administration building of the Bible School in Patrocinio. 


days of darkness and uncertainty in 
the world, when “Christian countries” 
can no longer be called such and 
Christ is no longer really Master to 
many who bear His Name, Brazil can 
and should become a bulwark of the 
living faith. 


RECENTLY A SPIRITUAL awak- 
ening has stirred churches in Brazil 
to fresh activity so that church build- 
ings are “bursting at the seams,” new 
churches are being constructed, out- 
posts are springing up everywhere. 
Many prayer meetings are quickening 
the spiritual life so that there is more 
individual evangelistic effort. These 
young-in-the-faith Christians and these 


new chapels and churches and Sunday 
schools must be cared for. By whom? 
Why, by trained Christian laymen 
and those in turn trained by them. 
So it was for such a time as this 
that the Lord built the Bible School 
in Patrocinio. Wars and economic de- 
pressions bring difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, the curtailing of programs and 
shortage of missionaries, but the 
Lord’s arm is not shortened. He raises 
up national leaders, great and small, 
ready for these important times. 


BUT WHERE AND HOW CAN 
these leaders be prepared? To answer 
that question the Bible School in 
Patrocinio came into being. In the 
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‘For such a time as this’—The Bible School 


Mission home it began, with just a 
few students, Christian young people 
who wanted to consecrate their lives 
to the Master’s service. Each year 
more came until new buildings had to 
be put up and a regular faculty of 
missionaries and Brazilians provided. 

First of all they learned the Bible 
and its great doctrines, then they 
learned to preach and teach, to or- 
ganize Sunday schools, to direct chil- 
dren’s, women’s and young people’s 
work, to play the organ, and many 
other practical things that would help 
them as leaders in their churches. Now 
the school has a well-rounded curricu- 
lum, a complete faculty and regular 
student activities—their games and 
programs and work. Expenses are kept 
to a minimum by the participation of 
every student and teacher in the daily 
tasks in the buildings, kitchen, library, 
and gardens. 

A new brief course has been added 
to give special preparation to rural 
school teachers. Into the very full 
program such extras as literacy and 
choral work are crammed into the 
cracks. During the week all are busy 
as bees, but within the hive; on week- 
ends they go far afield as they put 
their knowledge into practice by 
teaching, preaching, and evangelistic 
visiting. With what radiant joy they 
turn again to the studying that will 
prepare them better for their work! 


AND THAT IS THE wWAy God 
built the Bible School for such a time 
as this in the history of the Brazilian 
Church. But is it not presumptuous 
to say that God built it? No, we say 
it reverently. It was He who gave the 
vision and guidance through the years 
so that the structure is sturdy and 
beautiful. None but He could have 
prepared and chosen the teachers and 
pupils who have kept it true to its 
purpose. The Lord God set it in this 
lovely, healthful spot and in a place 
between the national Church terri- 
tory and the farthest mission out- 
reaches. It is He who kept its growth 
slow and steady, progressive yet ever 
close to the people and true to Him. 
It is He who has led in opening new 
fields of service and new lines of 
training. God Himself has wrought 
the miracle in the lives of these young 
people, changing crude clay into 
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chosen vessels, finely finished, in such 
a short time. And only the Lord God 
could know its needs so perfectly and 
provide the friends who have cared 
for these needs. 

Yes, the Lord God did build the 
Bible School “for such a time as this.” 
This is Christian Education in Brazil, 
and Christian Education at its best, 
for the young people who here learn 
at the feet of the Master go out in 
turn to teach others of Him who is 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

; END 
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(From page 17) John Crow, illus- 
trating various methods of teaching 
small children. The observation class 
was followed by active discussion in 
which the problems of the different 
representative groups were discussed. 
Our fourth and final session in- 
cluded a study of the Juniors (ages 
g-11) and a model teachers’ meeting 
in which we planned a lesson for the 
next Sunday. Thus we emphasized the 
need for preparation before the hour, 
the best way to use the Sunday school 
quarterly, and the way to relate mu- 
sic and activity projects to the lesson. 
We then displayed materials—books, 
pictures, and activity projects. 


THE SCHOOL CLOSED with 
the giving of certificates to those who 
had faithfully attended four sessions 
or eight classes, a word of apprecia- 
tion from the pastor of the Encruzil- 
hada Church, and a prayer of thanks- 
giving to God for His presence with 
us throughout the study of our prob- 
lems. 

Perhaps the secret of the great suc- 
cess of the School was the wonderful 
co-operation we received. We spent 
hours before each session preparing 
our own Primary teachers to teach 
in the model classes, thus pushing the 
Brazilian leaders to the front. We used 
teachers from other Sunday schools, 
thus creating more interest, as well 
as giving the teachers a chance to 
reach out and help themselves. We 


invited the teachers of children from 
all the Presbyterian Sunday schools, 
giving them the opportunity to better 
prepare themselves for their great re- 
sponsibility of teaching children. 

Already we are seeing results. Our 
own Primary teachers are better 
trained to teach Bible in our Agnes 
Erskine School as a result of the long 
hours of study and preparation. They 
are more enthusiastic and ready to 
push forward in our own program. 
The Sunday school in the Encruzil- 
hada Church is reorganizing with con- 
fidence in the fact that they know 
what they are doing. The Sunday 
school teachers are enthusiastically 
working to better their equipment 
and materials. They are spending long 
hours in teachers’ meetings before: 
each session. They have received the 
backing of their session and the back- 
ing of the adults of the congregation. 
And they still have teachers at the 
Agnes to call on for information 
when they hit a snag. The beauty of 
the result is that they are working out 
their own problems. This is true of 
the teachers in many Sunday schools 
of this big city who have received 
help and have returned to their own 
churches to improve their own teach- 
ing programs. 


THE GIRLS OF THE BIBLE In- 
stitute of the North and several Agnes 
high school girls who attended have 
received new ideas to take with them 
into many interior communities, thus 
improving the teaching program in 
many rural churches of North Brazil. 
Two seminary students, after attend- 
ing the last session, expressed interest 
in specific help with Sunday school 
organization, thus opening a new door 
tor improving our Christian Educa- 
tion through the ministry. 

Though there are many visible re- 
sults, perhaps the greatest result is yet 
to be seen, for we have planted a 
small seed in rich soil. This small be- 
ginning, we believe, will germinate 
and grow into a strong program of 
leadership training in our Sunday 
schools. 

Some days are more memorable 
than others, and some are the most 
memorable of all. This is a memorable 
year for the Agnes Erskine School 
as she celebrates her Fiftieth Anni- 
versary. An important part of that 
celebration is this, her first Leader- 
ship School of Christian Education. 

END 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 
* Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
*Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWtKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
Lewis, Miss Florence 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W.F., Jr. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs, J. W. 
Boehler, Miss tmily 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A.P.C.M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 

King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S. 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 


Leopoldville 


(Address: B.P. 3094, Leopoldville, 
Kalina, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
Address: A.P.C.M., Lubondai, 


( 
TSHIMBULU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*;Clapp, Mrs. Allen W. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
+Combs, Mrs. John 
*Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
+Duggan, Miss Adena 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J.B. 
tKelley, Mr. Ben, Jr. 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
*Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
tShefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

*McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
Moore, Miss Doris 

Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 

Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Rev. & Mrs. V. A. Anderson 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
*Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 

*King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Mcklroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
*Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
*Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
*Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pio- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Harold D. 
Cleveland, Mr. Thomas R. 

Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Jr. 
Long, Rev. andjMrs. Paul B. 
McKee, Mr. George T., Jr. 

McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 

Metzell, Rev. and Mrs. William S} 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P, 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


—o— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 
Study 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Dowling, Rev. Wilson T. 
Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett"E., Jr. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 





(Address: Caixa Postal 539, Campinas. 
Este de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 

*Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 

(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de Sfio Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 
*Gammon, Miss Billie H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 


> 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 

Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 

(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E. | 
de Minas, Brazil) 





Cambuquira Station, 1942 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve | 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, viu 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
*Carnahan, Miss Margaret 

Coit, Mr, A. B., Jr. 

Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 

Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

*Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Lavras, EK. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 


*Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Campina Grande 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge r 
(Address: Caixa Postal 337, Campin: 
Grande, Paraiba, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B, 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortalez: 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Boyd, Miss Nancy A. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Sao Luiz 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sio Luiz, 
Maranhio, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 


Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 

Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 

Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Smith, Miss Willodene 

*Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 

*Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 

(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 





Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba, 1930 


Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Ceres 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
(Address: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
C. A. N. G., Est. de Goias, Brazil) 
Ituiutaba 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 


| (Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 


Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Address: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
*Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 

Minas, Brazil) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs, John G. 
*Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 8, Uruana, Est 
de Goias, Brazii) 


—o- 


China 


FORMOSA 


Hwalien 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hwalien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Stribling, Miss Frances 

(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 


Taichung 


Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: Taichung, Taiwan) 


Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. a L. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
{Address: No. 11, Lane 114, Wenchow 
Street, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 





(Address: Section 2, Lane 20, House 12, 
North Chung Shan Road, Taipei, 
Taiwan) 


Tamsui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 2 Mackey Street, Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 
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Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, Yu-Li, 
Taiwan) 


—o— 


DETAINED IN UNITED STATES 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A, 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 

*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


Ecuador 


*Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 
(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—oQ— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


*Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Cain, Rev. Benson 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Connel!, Miss Juanita 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 


48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, Fukiai | 


Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnell 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mclllwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 


3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, | 


Kobe, Japan 
McLaughlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
*Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


| 


*On furlough. 

+tTemporary assignment. 
Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 

3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
Stewart, Miss Betty J. 


3 Kumochi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, | 


Kobe, Japan 

Swenson, Miss Nellie S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
17-2 Aotani Cho, 2 Chome, Nada Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
3 Kumocbi Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 


| ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 


(Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 

Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


*Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 


167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
*Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
*tFultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
*Gunn, Miss Annie Coline 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi, P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama Cho, 
Higashi P. O., Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M 


| Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Pukdo, Chunju, Korea) 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
+Kraakeness, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Talmage, Rev. and *Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 


| (Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 


Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 





McMurphy, Miss Ada 


| *Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R.K. 


| 


33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi | 


Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
*Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 


| *Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. | 
1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 


Lancaster, Rev. 
shima Ken, Japan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 

(Address: Asahi Machi, 
Japan) 

Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Zentsuji 
tMitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L. W. 
Shikoku Christian College, Zentsuji, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 





(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 
(10) cents per half ounce. 
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Toyohashi, | 


Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 


SEOUL 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 
Chongno Ku, Yun Chi Dong No. 
1-1, Seoul, Korea.) 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilapa Station 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 





Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico) 
Nickles, Miss Florence 


(Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
*McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
*Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Harvey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 

Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 

Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Luis 
Potosi, 8. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 


(Address: Alarcon No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 


Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 


(Address: Colonia Pinzon, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


*Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
*McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. C. J. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 


Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Dixon, Miss Sara 


(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
STUDY IN COSTA RICA 


Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 


(Address: Escuela de Idiomas Apartado 
2240 San Jose, Costa Rica) 


—o— 


Portugal 


Meza Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 


(Address: Chalet Louise, Carcarvelos 
ortugal) 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and conditions which 
would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 

Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces witha minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 
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RELIGION IN THE NEWS 








Widmer Takes Post 
in Family Education 


REV. FREDERICK W. WIDMER, pastor of 
Bel-Mar Presbyterian Church of 
Tampa, Florida, has been called by 
the Board of Christian Education to 
take the newly-created post of As- 
sociate in Family Education in the 
Department of Adult and Family 
Education. Mr. Widmer enters this 
work October 1 in Richmond. 

He is a graduate of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, has a ThM. degree 
in the field of Marriage and the Fam- 
ily from Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, and is now a candidate for a 
ThD. degree in the field of Counsel- 
ing at Union Theological Seminary. 
He has also done graduate work at 
the University of Florida. 

Mr. Widmer has served as student 
pastor at the University of Florida 
and at the University of Kentucky. 
He has had three Florida pastorates, 
at Oakland, Seabring, and Tampa. 

Mr. Widmer is married, and has 
one son. 


Cumberland Church 
Has Homecoming 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
near Farmville, Va., marked its zooth 
anniversary August 1-8 with Home- 
coming Day August 8. Former pas- 
tors, sons, and daughters were speak- 
ers during the week of revival with 
the history being presented on Home- 
coming Day. 

Samuel Davies established Presby- 
terianism in this area, and Cumberland 
is the mother church of many Pres- 
byterian churches in and near Farm- 
ville, Va. 

Part of the original church is still 
standing. In 1920, five Sunday school 
rooms and a colonial porch were 
added. Since then, a new hardwood 
floor was laid, the pulpit raised, and 
a choir loft installed. For the 2ooth 
celebration there is a big new addi- 
tion which has a large assembly room, 
kitchen, two rest rooms, three class- 
rooms, and a large upstairs for future 
space. Most of the labor for this has 
been given by the members. 
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Frederick W. Widmer 








Knoxville Church 
Continues Construction 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Lake Forest 
Presbyterian Church here has recently 
approved construction of a new Co- 
lonial-style brick church building. 
Construction on a new sanctuary and 
fellowship hall seating 400 is sched- 
uled to begin this fall. Estimated cost 
is $100,000. 

Rev. George M. Webb, pastor, 
said that the present building, erected 
four years ago, will be used as a 
Sunday school building. The new 
structure, with ground level entrances, 
will be adjacent to the present build- 
ing. 
Since the Lake Forest Church was 
organized in October, 1949, with 34 
members, the membership has grown 
to 269. 

A three-year building fund cam- 
paign has been under way since last 
Mav. 





PHOTO BY MARGARET WEEKS 


The congregation of Gentilly Presbyterian Church of New Orleans pre- 
sented to their pastor, Rev. Albert B. Link, a new Plymouth two-door sedan 
in appreciation of his completion of ten years’ ministry at that church. Shown 
with Mr. Link, above, are his wife and two children, Margaret Ann and Robert. 
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Men of Dallas Presbytery make plans for chartered planes to New Orleans 
to the big Assembly-wide convention. With stewardesses, they are: top 
row, Ed Saylor, Torger G. Thompson, Fielden Gaither; bottom row, Har- 
rell C. Mason, Roc Mitchell. 





Presbyterian Ministers 
Against Gambling 
NEW ORLEANS—The Presbyterian 
Church does not desire legalization of 
gambling by churches and fraternal 
organizations, according to a state- 
ment made public by Rev. Walter D. 
Langtry, president of the Presbyterian 
Ministers’ Association of New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Langtry made the statement in 
a letter to State Representative John 
B. Cook, explaining that “the press 
has reported you intend to introduce” 
a bill which would provide for such 
legalization. 


Ministers Help 
Rehabilitate Prisoners 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA—Steps 
have been taken for members of 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Ministerial 
Association to assist the Mecklen- 
burg County Public Welfare Depart- 
ment in a program of prisoner reha- 
bilitation. 

Under the plan, submitted by com- 


as. 


mittee and unanimously approved by 
the association, a number of ministers 
will counsel individuils who are sub- 
jects of rehabilitation. 

The program was projected at the 
instigation of Rev. W. S. Patterson 
of Davidson, retired Presbyterian min- 
ister. 


Dempsey Named 
Rural Minister of Year 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The pastor of 
four mountain churches in Amherst 
County, Va., has been named “Vir- 
ginia’s Rural Minister of the Year.” 

He is Rev. D. S. Dempsey, and he 
receives this recognition, made an- 
nually, from The Progressive Farmer 
and the Town and Country School 
of Emory (Ga.) University. The 
farm magazine and Emory selected 
Mr. Dempsey for his “outstanding 
contributions to his church and his 
community.” 

The story of Mr. Dempsey and his 
work appears in the July issue of the 
magazine. 


Missionaries Set Up Station 
In Unexplored Region 


HOLLANDIA, NEW GUINEA (RNS)— 
Christian missionaries have finally 
penetrated and set up a station in 
what geographers have termed one of 
the world’s last unexplored regions— 
New Guinea’s Baliem Valley. 

The valley, some 60 miles long by 
20 miles wide, contains about 400 vil- 
lages inhabited by an estimated 200,- 
000 aboriginal natives with a virtually 

“stone age” culture, only a few of 
whom have ever seen a white man. 
No trails leading into it are known, 
and passage to it by water is made vir- 
tually impossible because of dangerous 
rapids. 

Fstablishment of the new mission 
deep in the valley was announced 
by Rev. Edward W. Ulrich of Meads- 
ville, Pa., and Rev. Alfred Lewis of 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The two clergymen, who were 
military pilots during the war, flew 
the mission personnel and supplies 
into the valley and have been main- 
taining an almost daily ferrying serv- 
ice to the group. They and the mis- 
sionaries in the valley are members of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
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Moderator Names 


Committeemen 


- 

Rev. Wade H. Boggs, modcrator 
of the Gencral Assembly, has named 
members of seven important com- 
mittees. They are as follows: 


Nominating Committee 


Joseph M. Garrison, Greensboro, 
N.C., chairman; Mrs. R. M. Pegram, 
Louisville, Ky.; William M. Logan, 
Austin, Texas. 


Worship 
Harmon B. Ramsey, Athens, Ga., 
who will prepare the orders of wor- 


ship for the next Assembly; the Stated 
Clerk and the Moderator. 


Montreat College 


Dr. Donald C. Agnew, Atlanta, Ga., 
chairman; Eldon D. Wilson, Rich- 
mond, Va.;.Dr. G. W. Gigznilliat, 
Jr., Macon, Ga.; Cecil A. Thompson, 
Decatur, Ga.; George G. Hoyt, At- 
lanta, Ga.; James L. Price, Jr., Dur- 
ham, N.C.; Samuel S. Wiley, Look- 
out Mountain, Tenn. 


Christianity and Health 


Charles FE. S. Kraemer, Richmond, 
Va., chairman; Irvine H. Williams, 
Orange, Texas; William B. Oglesby, 
Ir. Richmond, Va.; Thomas H. Mc- 
Dill, Jr., Decatur, Ga.; Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse R. 
Hutcheson, Lynchburg, Va.; Dr. Lila 
Bonner Miller, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. El- 
bert McLaury, Hollywood, Fla. 


Christian Education 


(Book of Church Order statement) 
James A. Millard, Jr., Austin, Texas; 
Henry Wade DuBose, Wilmington, 
N.C.; Walker B. Healy, Fayetteville, 
N.C. 


25oth Anniversary of Presbyterianism 


Thomas H. Spence, Jr., Montreat, 
N.C.; Dr. Hamilton W. McKay, 
Charlotte, N.C.; Mrs. W. T. Fowler, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Study Material on Union 

Frank H. Caldwell, Louisville, Ky., 
chairman; James A. Jones, Charlotte, 
N.C.; John R. Richardson, Atlanta; 
Guy T. Gillespie, Jackson, Miss. 
Marriage, Divorce, Re-Marriage 


Donald G. Miller, Richmond, Va., 
chairman; John H. Marion. Ir., Bon 
Air; William P. Anderson III, Rich- 
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Goodson 


Faucette Combs 


New Missionaries Ready to Serve 


At its recent meeting, the Board of World Missions appointed five 
new missionaries, four to serve in evangelistic work and one as a matron 
at Central School. 

Rev. Curtis Goodson of Saluda, North Carolina, will be located in 
East Brazil. He was pastor of the Saluda Presbyterian Church. Having 
attended the Institute for Outgoing Missionaries at Montreat, he is to 
go to the field this fall. 

Three were appointed to evangelistic service in Korea, They are as 
follows: Rev. Robert L. Smith, former pas:or of Brairerd Hills Church 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee; Miss Cora Wayland, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, who was DCE in the Wilmore Church; and Miss Ann Faucette 
of Bristol, Tennessee, a 1954 graduate of the Training School. These 
three also attended the Institute, and are off to Korea. 

Mrs. John Combs of Nicholasville, Kentucky, has been appointed to 
serve in Congo for a term of three years as matron at Central School 
for Missionaries’ Children. Formerly employed at the Berryhill Teach- 
erage of Charlotte, she has sailed for Congo to take up her new work. 











mond, Va.; Malcolm P. Calhoun, 
Stuart R. Oglesby, Atlanta, Ga.; J. 
Layton Mauze, Jr., St. Louis, Mo.; 
James I. McCord, Austin, Texas; Al- 
bert C. Winn, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tenn.; Mc- 
Alister Carson, Charlotte, N.C. 


CTS Student Officers 


DECATUR, GA.—The student body of 
Columbia Theological Seminary an- 
nounces officers serving this year. 

Heading the students is Leighton 
F. S. Ford of Chatham, Ontario, 
brother-in-law of Evangelist Billy 
Graham. Vice-president is Chilton 
Frazier Thorington of Signal Moun- 
tain, Tenn. John David Campbell, Jr. 
of Shelby, N. C. was elected secre- 
tary, and James Somerville of Bar- 
nardsville, N.C., treasurer. 


Appalachia Holds 
Leaders’ School 


The Women of the Church of the 
Synod of Appalachia held its annual 
training school for leaders in June 
at King College, Bristol, Tenn. It 
was pronounced the largest and best 
held so far. There was interested 
attendance not only at popular meet- 
ings and social hours, but also at the 
regular credit classes. 

Classes were taught by outstanding 
leaders in their respective fields, of 
the Presbyterian Church. The Plat- 
form Hour on “How to Study the 
Bible” was led by Rev. Balmer H. 
Kelly. Rev. Charles H. Gibboney, 
Rev. Thomas A. Fry, Ir., Mrs. Ben 
Knox, Mrs. F. R. Crawford, and 
Mrs. D. R. Beeson were the other 
class leaders. 
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Results from 


Visitation Evangelism 


Last spring the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. had a season of special empha- 
sis on evangelism. Eight synods made 
specific plans for reaching the un- 
reached. Foilowing are stories of two 
churches, each of which used a plan 
of visitation as its method of evan- 
gelism. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
Liberty, Texas 


A program of visitation evangelism 
was held the week preceding Easter, as 
a part of our observance of the Easter 
Season. First, the Session prepared a 
prospect list and chose five couples 
to do the visiting. The next step was 
the organization of a League of 
Prayer Support. Each member of the 
congregation received a letter re- 
questing that he pray for the visiting 
program during a specific period of 
time each evening while the teams 
were calling on prospects. 

Four consecutive evenings these five 
couples met at the manse for a light 
supper and a period of instruction 
by the pastor, Rev. James D. Cald- 
well. Then each couple with names 
from the prospect list made calls be- 
tween the hours of six thirty and nine 
thirty. The purpose of the visits was 
to secure commitments for Christ or 
to re-enlist those who had once been 
active Christians. 

After the first night each couple 
would relay to the others at supper 
the response they had _ received 
the previous night. These exchanges 
proved very inspirational to all who 
took part in the visiting. 

As a result of this visitation pro- 
gram eighteen persons were received 
into the membership of our church. 
Of these, eleven came on profession 
of faith, one by reaffirmation of faith, 
and six by transfer of church letter. 
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Prior to this program the member- 
ship of our church was 47, with only 
36 of these being active, resident, 
communing members. The total mem- 
bership was increased to 65, as a di- 
rect result of visitation. 

Our church was organized on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1952, with 39 charter mem- 
bers. We are currently starting our 
third building program. 

—Sent in by v. w. SPINNEY 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


There is joy in the heart of our 
minister, Reverend J. Martin Single- 
ton. There is joy in the hearts of our 
elders and deacons and in the heart 
of every member of Central Presby- 
terian Church, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. May we share our joy and 
blessings with you? On March 28th, 
following the morning worship hour, 
47 individuals made their commit- 
ments before the Session. The follow- 
ing Sunday 12 more were added to 
our church membership. And on Palm 
Sunday and Easter 26 were welcomed 
into the church. This number included 
20 from the communicants’ classes. In 
this special period of evangelism 85 
were received into the full fellowship 
of the church; 38 on profession of 
faith, 5 by reaffirmation of faith, and 
41 by transfer of letter. Sixteen in- 
fants were presented for baptism from 
these new families. 

It is not to talk only of numbers, 
or to give statistics in regard to names 
being added to our church roster, that 
the above figures are mentioned— 
rather it is to picture the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit that has seemingly 
permeated Central Church. For that 
we rejoice and give thanks, 


The evangelistic emphasis, so earn- 
estly and urgently advocated by the 
Division of Evangelism for the month 
of April was no doubt followed by 
all the churches in the Assembly. The 
program adopted by Central Church 
perhaps bore no marks of distinction. 
Rather it was a visitation schedule 
carefully planned by our minister, and 
fortified by the prayers of the entire 
congregation. Our pastor guided the 
Session’s Evangelism Committee in 
selecting 70 laymen who were willing 
to make personal calls on three suc- 
cessive nights. The people who were 
to be visited were those, for the most 
part, who had visited our church and 
had signed cards during the “Mutual 
Fellowship” period of the morning 
worship hour. With the Minister’s 
final instructions and prayer for the 
group, the 70 laymen began their 
visitation. At the end of the three 
evenings of calling, 80, or 22 per cent 
of those visited, had signified their 
intention of making their decision. 
So it was an excellent percentage to 
have 47 come into the church on that 
first Sunday following the visitation 
period. Now, plans are well under 
way, and are being put into effect. 
to make this new group an integral 
part of the church. As Dr. Sweazey 
would say—our additional duty now 
is the “conservation” of these new 
members and others yet to come. 

Returning to figures, which of 
themselves are significant and gratify- 
ing, Central Presbyterian Church has 
increased its membership by 450 dur- 
ing the three years that Mr. Single- 
ton has served as its pastor. But the 
joy of his heart is not due to numbers 
and figures alone. It is the “spirit that 
indwells” his congregation, a most 
difficult, intangible factor to describe, 
that gladdens him. Remarks such as 
these came from the members of the 
visitation group after their witnessing 
during the particular evangelism pro- 
gram—“This is the thing I like to do 
best” . . . “Why don’t we do more 
of this sort of thing”. . . “It is more 
gratifying than any work of the 
church I have ever done.” These and 
similar statements throughout the 
congregation surely point out that 
there is a renewal of effort to answer 
the challenge “Ye shall be my wit- 
nesses.” And a greater realization is 
dawning in the promise “That my 
joy may be in you.” 


—MRS. WILEY J. ADAMS 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Church Architecture head suggests 


what should be expected 


of his office 


By O. V. CAUDILL 


Secretary, Department of Church Architecture 
Board of Church Extension 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For THE Last five years 
church building has been phenomenal 
in America and all denominations are 
sharing in the great church building 
boom. Our own church has gone far 
beyond expectations in the building 
and renovating of churches. 

Many denominational boards are 
setting up Departments of Church 
Architecture, with consultants to ad- 
vise with the churches on many prob- 
lems involved in church building. 
Such an office was opened in the 
Board of Church Extension last Oc- 
tober, 1953. More than 250 calls have 
already come requesting some kind of 
help or advice, and they have come 
from all over the Assembly. 

The goal of any church consultant 
office should be to help the local 
church find the way in a church build- 
ing program. In having a good build- 
ing program it is necessary for the 
local church to know its own needs. 
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Eight months ago the Department of Church 
Architecture was established in the Board of 
Church Extension. Since that time Dr. O. V. 
Caudill, department head, has handled 250 
requests for assistance from the churches. 


These needs must be carefully studied 
and defined before plans for a build- 
ing are developed. 


THE CHURCH CONSULTANT 
can render his best service by assist- 
ing churches in preparing their own 
program. The consultant would en- 
courage the church to: 


1. Organize a Church Building 
Council, with committees such as, 
Survey, Religious Education, Promo- 
tion, Finance, Fellowship, etc. Even 
the smallest church needs _ several 
small groups to study the basic needs 
of the church. 

2. Help find necessary space for the 
building program, to enable the 
church to have some basis for find- 
ing the cost of building before plans 
get into the construction stage. 

3. Advise with churches in securing 
better space in the remodeling and 
additions to existing buildings. 

4. Advise with the churches on the 
best use of existing land space and 
the purchasing of adjoining property. 


5. Advise with the churches and 
their architect or other technician in 
developing plans for a building pro- 
gram. 

6. Advise where there are honest 
differences as to the best procedure 
in the building program that the 
church should pursue. 


SUCH QUESTIONS as the 
above and others are constantly aris- 
ing in the minds of congregations 
planning to build. At present 50 per 
cent of our building programs are 
religious education additions. To tie 
these buildings to existing buildings 
requires thought and imagination on 
the part of the architect and those 
who plan the program. 


“The revolution in church architecture 
sweeping America today urgently needs 
harnessing by architects who know Chris- 
tianity and clergymen who understand 
‘the new look’ in architecture.” 


This warning was sounded by Dr. 
C. Harry Atkinson of New York, di- 
rector of the National Council of 
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Illustrating what can be done to improve the appearance of a 
church building, these before and after pictures are of the Chaffins 
(Massachusetts) Congregational Church. Besides the steeple and new 
entrance ‘seen at right, the church also built a new parsonage, re- 
finished the vestry, and installed a new heating system. RNS photos 





Churches’ Bureau of Church Build- 
ing, at a meeting of the Institute of 


Church Architecture. Dr. Atkinson 
called for “a marriage of architecture 
and theology rooted in university and 
seminary training” in order to avoid 
the “twin pitfalls of, on the one hand, 
modern designs that have no spirit- 
uality and, on the other, new churches 
that ignore modern trends.” 


“a GREAT RELIGIOUS archi- 
tecture can only arise out of a great 
religious faith. It is a major task of 
the Churches to encourage our archi- 
tects . . . to use new materials and 
new methods and apply them to forms 
of edifices that express honestly the 
religious faith of our times. Our 
Church leaders might well open their 
minds to understand the difficult and 
challenging problem which this pre- 
sents to the designing architect.” 

The Church cannot afford to discard 
the architectural patterns of the past 
because economy itself will make it 
necessary to keep many of our exist- 
ing churches expanding as the Church 
grows through the years. But, there is 
no reason for us to be so conserva- 
tive that we cannot appreciate new 
materials and a new look on some of 
our churches that have been remod- 
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eled and the new churches also. Again 
there is no reason why we should 
throw all the past away and make the 
church hard to find midst the cluster 
of modern buildings now being de- 
signed in America. 

The Church of Jesus Christ repre- 
sents more than the spirit of design— 
it should represent the Spirit of God. 

END 


Says Church 
Building Revolution 
Needs Harnessing 


PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—Church build- 
ing specialists were warned here that 
“the revolution in church architecture 
sweeping America today urgently 
needs harnessing” by architects who 
know Christianity, and clergymen 
who understand “the new look” in 
architecture. 

The warning was sounded by Dr. 
C. Harry Atkinson of New York, di- 
rector of the National Council of 
Churches’ bureau of church building, 
at a meeting of the Institute of Church 
Architecture. The session was jointly 
sponsored by the National Council 
bureau, the Philadelphia Council of 





Churches, and the local chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Dr. Atkinson called for “a marriage 
of architecture and theology rooted 
in university and seminary training” 
in order to avoid the “twin pitfalls of, 
on the one hand, modern designs that 
have no spirituality and, on the other, 
new churches that ignore modern 
trends. 

“The current renaissance in church 
building presents America with an 
unparalleled opportunity to develop 
styles worthy of our religious and cul- 
tural heritage,” he said, “but before 
this happens a new mind must be de- 
veloped in church architecture. 

“A great religious architecture can 
only arise out of a great religious 
faith. It is a major task of the churches 
to encourage our architects . . . to 
use new materials and new methods 
and apply them to forms of edifices 
that express honestly the religious 
faith of our times. Our church leaders 
might well open their minds to under- 
standing the difficult and challenging 
problem which this presents to the 
designing architect.” 








EMERSON ONCE SAID, “Every man I 
meet is in some way my superior, and 
in that I can learn from him.” 
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For the 


new curriculum 
for the greatest thing they'll 
ever learn—love of God 


Rosy cheeks and shining eyes, 
winning ways and loving hearts 
—hbut most of all inquiring minds. 





OR THREE-YEAR-OLDS . .. in the 
Pescition of bringing the most 

up-to-date educational methods 
and materials to your church school, 
the Board of Christian Education an- 
nounces publication of four brand- 
new items—a 256-page guidance book 
and four quarterly picture sets in full 
color for the teacher; four delight- 
fully illustrated 32-page storybooks 
for the three-year-old, and four quar- 
terly messages to parents. 

Mr. Roy Hogrefe, director of the 
Board’s Department of Children’s 
Work, announces this newest set of 
materials, calling it outstanding. This 
is the third step taken by the Board 
in its move to meet increasing de- 
mands from throughout the Church 
for aids to teachers and parents of 
nursery-age children. The first series 
of materials, released in 1952, was 
designed for children under two. 
Last year the Board issued materials 
for use with two-year-olds. Now this 
material comes along for children age 
three, to complete the series. 

The four important new items are 
described below: 


AT CHURCH WITH THREE-YEAR-OLDs, by 
Jessie B. Carlson. Paper bound, 256 
pages. $1.50. 


Here’s a new right hand for the 
nursery teacher! This book takes her 
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from the basic objectives of Christian 
education for three-year-olds to the 
most practical suggestions for activi- 
ties the nursery set will love. 

There are session plans for 52 Sun- 
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days. Each session is listed by ttle on 
a chart to show in which area of ex- 
perience common to three-year-olds 
it is based—self, home, play, outdoors, 
or friends and helpers. The teacher 
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can also see at a glance under which 
objective of Christian teaching each 
session falls—God, Jesus, church, self, 
others, or the Bible. For added con- 
venience in finding stories on specific 
subjects, they are listed in a topical 
index also. Session plans include the 
teaching purpose, the teacher’s medita- 
tion, guidance in planning, ways of 
beginning, guiding the children, and 
activity suggestions. 

A special help is the chart of physi- 
cal, mental, social, and religious char- 
acteristics of three-year-olds plus the 
things necessary for their further de- 
velopment. Another section tells what 
the world of a three-year-old is like. 

Stories in At Church with Three- 
Year-Olds are taken from the Bible, 
child-life, and present-day subjects. 
The songs included are original. Every 
teacher is sure to appreciate the dia- 
grams showing arrangements for a 
center for three-year-olds in the one- 
room church, for those in a one-room 
Nursery department, and for those in 
the church which provides a separate 
room for the threes. 


STORIES FROM CHURCH, by Jessie B. 
Carlson. 35 cents each. 


For the pupils there are four 32- 
page books, one for each quarter. 
They include stories that will enter- 
tain children for hours, at the same 
time teaching them about God and 
how to live as He wants His children 
to live. There are also songs and pray- 
ers. Appealing illustrations—some are 
in bright colors, others are in black 
and white. Attractive, shiny Krom- 
kote cover. 

Some of the Stories: “Listening to 
Music at Church,” “Jesus Went About 
Doing Good,” “What Happened to 
the Trees in Your Yard?” “Learning 
How to Do Things,” “Friends at 
Church,” “When Jesus Was Born,” 
“Fun at Home,” “God’s Beautiful 
Night,” “Sally’s Mother Cares for 
Her,” “Sleep, Little Jesus,” etc. 


NURSERY PICTURE SETS... for use in 


class. 


For better learning through visuali- 
zation and association, picture sets 
have been co-ordinated with the lesson 
material. Suggestions for their use are 
included in At Church with Three- 
Year Olds. There are six large (11” x 
14%”) four-color pictures for each 
quarter. $1.50 per quarterly set. 
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Mrs. L. C. Majors receives the doctor 
of humane letters degree from Austin 
College at the hand of its president, 
John D. Moseley. Now an associate in 
the Department of Leadership Edu- 
cation, Board of Christian Education, 
Mrs. Majors is a former teacher at 
the Assembly’s Training School. 





MESSAGE TO PARENTS Eight-page quar- 
terly, sixteen cents per yearly set 
of four. 


Its purpose is to inform parents of 
the experiences their children are 
gaining at church so that they may tie 
the lessons in with general Christian 
training at home. The counsel is prac- 
tical and applies to everyday situations 
which arise in caring for most three- 
year-olds. 

Some of the subjects are: “what 
you can give your child” .. . “goals 
of your child’s church school teacher” 
. . » “how to use your child’s books” 

special days” . . . “failure and 
success” . . . your child’s questions” 
. +. “your child and others”. . . “your 
child’s realization of himself” | . . 
“your child needs beauty,” etc. 


For further information and prices, write 
to the nearest of the Presbyterian Book Stores: 
P. O. Box 6127, Atlanta 5, Ga.; P. O. Box 
1020, Dallas 21, Texas; P. O. Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Va. 


John Knox Press 


WALTER W. FRALEY, formerly prin- 
cipal of Saluda High School, has been 
appointed traveling representative for 
John Knox Press, the publishing unit 
of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Prior to assuming his duties with 
the press in the summer, Mr. Fraley 
was church director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 


Church Observes 
203rd Anniversary 


The congregation of Rocky River 
Presbyterian Church, located near 
Concord, North Carolina, observed 
the 203rd anniversary of the church 
with a homecoming day. 

Called the oldest church between 
the Yadkin and Catawba Rivers, the 
church was founded in approximately 
1751, although there are indications 
it was established before that year. 

The present church building. 
erected nearly 100 years ago, has old 
galleries which were provided for 
Negro members of the church at that 
time. It is of brick, and the type of 
seats and pulpit are of an age long 
passed. 

Rev. George M. Wilcox is the 
present pastor. 
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Atlanta Presbytery 
Receives Candidates 


ATLANTA, GA.—At a meeting of At- 
lanta Presbytery, at Alexander Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church here, five 
candidates for the ministry, of the 
Presbyterian Church were received 
under the care of the Presbytery. In 
taking these men under its care, the 
Presbytery acts as spiritual, financial, 
and practical supervisor during the 
time these students are preparing for 
the ministry. 

The candidates are Blake Bradley, 
recently of Decatur, now of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at present a student 
at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Thomas Foley of Atlanta, a 
student at Columbia Seminary; John 
Purdue, who will enter Presbyterian 
College at Clinton, S.C., this fall; 
James Thomas, a student at Emory; 
and Charles Helms, who this year will 
enter Davidson College at Davidson, 
N.C. Purdue, Thomas, and Helms 
are all of Atlanta also. 

Miss Joanne Elizabeth Varner, 
Thomaston, Ga., student at Agnes 
Scott College in Decatur, will become 
a candidate for the mission field of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 

At the same meeting of Atlanta 
Presbytery, three Columbia Seminary 
students of this area were examined 
for licensure and ordination: George 
Dameron, to be located at Stockbridge 
and Kelley Presbyterian Churches; 
Nathaniel Heath, who is to be pastor 
at Riverdale Presbyterian Church; 
and Pierre Du Bose, who will be at 
the Tallapoosa and Bremen Presby- 
terian churches. All are Atlanta area 
churches. 


Plan European Protestant 
Press Group 


STRASBOURG, FRANCE—Creation of a 
European Circle for Protestant Infor- 
mation was agreed upon by a group 
of Protestant journalists at a meeting 
here. 

Dr. Friedrich Linz, pastor in charge 
of Evangelical district press activities 
at Duesseldorf, Germany, was named 
chairman of a provisional board of 
managers for the Circle. Also on the 
board are Pastor Albert Finet of 
Paris, editor of Reforme, French Prot- 
estant weekly; Dr. N. C. J. van Schou- 
wenburg of The Hague, “Netherlands, 
and the Rev. C. Rosenstiehl of Stras- 
bourg. 
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Revised Pledge of Allegiance 


President Eisenhower on June 14 (F lag Day) signed a bill approved 
by the Senate and House of Representatives ‘adding the words “under 
God” to the pledge of allegiance to the flag. The revised pledge reads: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, one nation under God, indivisible, 


with liberty and justice for all.” 


Senator Homer Ferguson, of Michigan, a Presbyterian, sponsored the 
bill. He asserted that it was suggested by a recent sermon by Rev. George 
M. Docherty, pastor of New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, the church in which Abraham Lincoln worshiped. 

Shortly after President Eisenhower’s signing the bill, American Legion 
officials raised a new flag on the Capitol steps. They were led in recita- 
tion of the pledge by Senator Ferguson and Representative Rabaut, of 


Michigan, a Roman Catholic. 





Prayer Room in Capitol 
Approved by Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—The Sen- 
ate voted unanimously to join the 
House in establishing” a prayer and 
meditation room in the United States 
Capitol. 

The room will be situated below 
the Capitol dome, just off the main 
rotunda. It will be about equally dis- 
tant from the floor of the House and 
the Senate. 

This is the first time in the 154-year 





history of the Capitol building that 
Congress has designated such a prayer 
room. 

Rep. Brooks Hays (D-Ark.) and 
Sen. A. S. (Mike) Monroney (D- 
Okla.) jointly sponsored the resolu- 
tion to create the prayer chamber. 
Since it was a concurrent resolution 
the measure does not require the sig- 
nature of the President. 

In a joint statement, the two spon- 
sors stressed that the resolution had 
been adopted without any outside 
pressure on Congress. 








“God’s Room,” the Meditation Chapel in the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City, has welcomed an estimated 100,000 visitors for prayer in the quarter 
century of its existence. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
PERSONALITIES 


A tiny politician 
wields power in 


elections in Atlanta 


By MARGARET TURNER 
Feature writer 
The Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
This article appeared in 
The Atianta Journal and ( 
Sunday, January 17, 1954. 


onstituttol 


I. SOMEONE were to ask 
who is head of the City Executive 
Committee—the committee responsi- 
ble for holding all primary elections 
in the City of Atlanta—few would 
know that it was a woman, and that 
she is doll-like, blue-eyed Mrs. Robert 
MacDougall. 

The petite politician, who took over 
her duties as committee chairman last 
week, holds the reins for the group 
that makes the rules governing all 
local primaries. She is the first woman 
ever to hold this job. Until recently 
she was the only woman to serve on 
the sixteen-member committee (two 
from each ward). There now is one 
other feminine member. 

“The average person doesn’t know 
what the committee is.” Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall said. “People keep asking me 
‘What is this executive committee? 
What do you do?’ I’m not surprised 
that most people never heard of it. 
I didn’t know much about it either 
until I joined the League of Women 
Voters and began to study govern- 
ment and learned of its power.” 
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Mrs. Robert MacDougall is now 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the City of Atlanta, which is the 
group responsible for making the 
rules and holding primary elections 
in the city of Atlanta, a position never 
before held by a woman. She has 
served on the Board of the League of 
Women Voters of Atlanta as well as 
on the State Board of the same organi- 
zation. 


MRS. MACDOUGALL explained 
that primaries are financed by entry 
fees paid by the candidates running 
for office. The committee has to esti- 
mate the cost of the primary and de- 
cide what entry fee to charge the 
candidates for mayor, alderman, the 
board of education and the city execu- 
tive committee. 

“One of our toughest problems is 
the high cost of elections,” Mrs. Mac- 
Dougall declared. “I personally feel 
that entry fees are far too high. But 
if they had been any lower during the 
last primary we couldn’t have met the 
cost. 





ATLANTA JOURNAL-CONSTITUTION PHOTO 


All of her life she has been an active 
churchwoman, having graduated from 
Agnes Scott College, and taken special 
courses in Richmond, Virginia, at the 
Assembly’s Training School, at Bibli- 
cal Seminary in New York, and at 
Cornell University. She is a member 
of a Presbyterian church of Atlanta 
where she has taught in the church 
school and is a leader in the Women 
of the Church. 


She plans to appoint a committee to 
investigate election costs and how they 
can be met without charging exorbi- 
tant fees to candidates. 

“While most people never heard of 
the committee, there’s hardly a pro- 
fessional politician who doesn’t know 
all about it; they are aware of its tre- 
mendous power,” Mrs. MacDougall 
said. 

She gives the League of Women 
Voters credit for her interest in gov- 
ernment; she says that members serv- 
ing on the league board are encour- 
aged to resign after a time and “get 
on the firing line.” (See page 59) 
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S EARLY AS 1751 Rev. John 

Thompson held open air serv- 

ices under the shelter of oak 
trees still standing in the yard of the 
Third Creek Presbyterian Church 
near Cleveland, North Carolina. The 
cemetery then had already been in 
use as a community burying ground 
for ten years or more. 

Early synod records indicate that 
the church was organized by 1787, 
at least, and a log meetinghouse had 
been erected much earlier. After be- 
ing used for nearly 75 years, the log 
building was replaced by the pres- 
ent brick building in 1835. The latter 
building was erected by slave labor, 
and the bricks were made at a nearby 
kiln. Many bricks bear finger marks, 
and have the date 1834 scratched on 
them, but their excellence is attested 
by the fact that they show practically 
no weathering through the 120 years 
of use. 

All the original woodwork and 
hardware and much of the glass in 
the church are still intact, but the 
pulpit has been lowered several feet 
since the slave gallery is no longer 
used in the regular services. 

In 1949 a beautiful, well-equipped 
educational building was added, much 
of the lumber coming from the church 
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property and the members contribut- 
ing much of the labor. At the same 
time the old session house in the rear 
of the churchyard was brick veneered. 

Today Third Creek Church has 

33. communicants, 111 enrolled in 
Sunday school, seven deacons and five 
elders. Its growth and activity are 
shown by the constant improvements 
in buildings and grounds, and the 
steady stream of ministers and full- 
time church workers who go from 
it into further church activities 
throughout the world. 

Many illustrious men and women 
are buried in the Third Creek Church 
cemetery, and scores of visitors each 
year go there to see the famous tomb 
which many believe to be that of 
Marshal Ney of France, general un- 
der Napoleon. When it was discov- 
ered that souvenir hunters had been 
chipping away pieces of the tombstone 
of Peter Stewart Ney, schoolmaster, 
about whom stories persist that he 
was the renowned French general, a 
brick mausoleum was erected over 
the grave to protect it. Lt. Gov. 
Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina 
spoke at elaborate dedication serv- 
ices of the mausoleum last fall when 
it was finished. This mysterious grave 
adds interest to the cemetery and has 


for years become a drawing force to 
all history lovers who visit it. 

Many significant relics of Third 
Creek Presbyterian Church have been 
preserved, among them being the orig- 
inal deed to the church property, 
which includes a provision that the 
church be given perpetual rights to 
the use of a nearby spring. The deed 
was presented by Samuel Young, one 
of the stream of Scotch-Irish settlers 
who came to this section early in the 
eighteenth century. Their descend- 
ants still hold the surrounding farms 
and form the bulk of the church mem- 
bership. 

Third Creek Church is grouped 
with one of its daughters, the 
56-year-old Cleveland Presbyterian 
Church nearby. Rev. H. Reid New- 
land is pastor of both churches. To- 
gether the congregations have erected 
a handsome brick manse in the town 
of Cleveland, and have a joint Youth 
Fellowship. Active groups of other 
organizations exist within each indi- 
vidual church. 


With an appreciation of the past, 
utilization of the present, and a look 
to the future, Third Creek Presby- 
terian Church moves on toward the 
second century of its life. END 
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Trueblood Urges Positive 
Answer to Communism 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS )— The United 
States needs to give the world a more 
positive answer to Communism, Dr. 
Elton Trueblood, chief of religious 
policy for the U.S. Information 
Agency, told a congregation at Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church here, 


which included President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. 

In the first major public statement 
he has made since assuming the for- 
eign policy post, the Quaker theolo- 
gian and author said that too much 
of America’s message to the world is 
negative. 

“Men can only be united by what 
they are for, not what they are 





against,” he said. “Only a positive 
ideal can give us adequate motivation, 
and something to live and die for.” 
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Communists Admit Failure 
To Win Over Christians 


BERLIN—Intensive efforts of Com- 
munist groups in the Soviet Zone to 
win Christians over to the Communist 
line have had no success. This was 
admitted here by Gerald Goetting, 
general secretary of the Communist- 
controlled East German Christian 
Democratic Union. 

Addressing party functionaries, Mr. 
Goetting said that the education of 
the people along Communist lines “is 
being made difficult by the adherence 
of wide Christian circles to certain 
ideological systems and social theories 
to which they feel associated by con- 
vention.” 

“It is an open secret,” he added, 
“that in some Christian layers the 
fear of a third world war is not as 
great as the fear of Communism, a 
fact cleverly nourished by Western 
propagandists.” 

The East German C.D.U. recently 
renewed its attempts to spread the 
Communist line among Soviet Zone 
Christians and win clergymen over to 
co-operation with the government. 

The group, originally a branch of 
the West German party of the same 
name headed by Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, now is primarily an organi- 
zation which attempts to rally Chris- 
tians behind the Communist program. 

Repeated attempts to set up a col- 
laborationist movement of “patriotic” 
clergymen similar to those in other 
Communist countries have failed in 
East Germany. 


Lithuanian Reds 

Rebuked for Inefficiency 
LONDON—The Vilna Radio in So- 

viet-controlled Lithuania broadcast a 

sharp attack on the regime’s Ministry 


of Culture for “clumsiness and inef- | 


ficiency” in its campaign against reli- 
gion. 

The broadcast quoted from the 
Communist newspaper, Tiesa, which 
said that “to fight the religious super- 
stition of the masses, all cultural, edu- 
cational establishmens and universities 
must be supplied with increased 
amounts of the latest scientific god- 
less-literature.” 

“Their cadres,” it said, “must re- 
ceive more training and help than 
hitherto from the Ministry of Culture 
and particularly from its department 
concerned with antireligious cam- 


paigns.” ; 
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According to the Vilna Radio, the 
paper accused the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Lecture Bureau of preparing 
“lectures on religious matters in a 
very clumsy manner, in too small a 
quantity and of little scientific value.” 

“The Society for the Dissemination 
of Political and Scientific knowledge,” 
Tiesa said, “must increase its lectures 
on godless themes.” This organization 
formerly was known as the “Soviet 
Godless Society.” 


DIBELIUS REPORTS RENEWAL 
OF ANTIRELIGIOUS PRESSURE 

BERLIN (RNS)—Antireligious pres- 
sure again has become “clearly dis- 
cernible” in Communist controlled 
East Germany, Bishop Otto Dibelius 
charged here. 

The Berlin prelate, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID), declared that “school chil- 
dren have been put under pressure, 
clergymen and religious services are 
under government supervision and 
difficulties have arisen in the issuance 
of permits for religious meetings 
planned to be held in the Soviet Zone.” 

Persecution of the Church in East 
Germany reached its height in the 
spring of 1953. In June the regime 
suddenly called off its campaign. 

Imprisoned clergymen were re- 
leased, supervision of church services 
was relaxed and other measures taken 
to ease pressure against the Church. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








WHAT PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE, by Dr. 
Joseph M. Gettys. R. W. Cox, 
Dallas, Texas. 128 pages. Price, 35¢. 


This book has as its purpose to 
provide a satisfactory guide for the 
study of the doctrine of the Presby- 
terians as embodied in the Westmin- 
ster Standards. Dr. Gettys wrote it 
for use in his own church in Dallas, 
Texas. 

The content is a running com- 
mentary on the chapters of the Con- 
fession of Faith with the correspond- 
ing questions in the Catechism. The 
brevity of the book forbids an ex- 
haustive study of any of the material. 
With insight and helpful comments 
each’ section is sufficiently clear to 
give one an understanding of the 
truth taught. The material is pre- 
sented with an acknow ledgment of 
differing view points on inter pretation, 
but always maintains the position 
which the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
has taken through Assembly actions. 

As a guide for the study of “What 
Presbyterians Believe” it has merit. It 
must be kept in mind that it is a 
“study book” and, therefore, to use 
it in teaching requires a much wider 
knowledge of the subjects discussed 
than will be found in this book. Each 
chapter is concluded with a summary. 
Blank spaces are to be filled in by the 
person studying the book. These an- 
swers should assure the reader that 
the meaning has found lodgment in 
the mind. 

One printer’s error which renders 
the meaning the direct opposite of 
that intended was noted in the copy I 
read. On page 95, a quotation from 
the Confession of Faith omitted the 
little word “only” in the article about 
the Sabbath, which should read “Do 
not ‘only’ observe an holy rest all the 
dav io 

For the basis of a teacher-training 
unit, series of talks or discussion on 
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the doctrine of our Church, or a brief 
survey of those doctrines by an indi- 
vidual, this book should be very 
worthwhile. 
—w. C. JAMISON 
Staunton, Virginia 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK AND ITS 
MEANING For Topay, by Ernest Trice 
Thompson. John Knox Press. 255 
pp. $2.95. 


One welcomes such a book written 
“primarily for laymen, who will con- 
tinue to study the Bible as it was read 
and accepted in the early Church.” 
Certainly one great need today is 
books on the Bible, perhaps cognizant 
of critical problems, but not weighted 
down with them to the extent that the 
layman is bewildered and discouraged 
before what, in our Protestant heri- 
tage, is the source of our faith. 

Dr. Thompson is well qualified to 
produce such books for our Church. 
The simple, clear style which has be- 
come so familiar in his writing of 
Sunday school material is present in 
this book as he lays before the reader 
the Gospel of Mark, enriched with his 
insight as to the modern application 
of the truth contained in it. The au- 
thor takes us chapter by chapter from 
the beginning of the ‘Gospel to the 
Resurrrection, rev ealing to us the im- 
pression which Jesus created upon the 
lives of those around Him. 

The freshness of the book stems 
from the ability of the author to re- 
veal the impact of the truths of this 
familiar story upon the modern scene 
as an irritant to our complacency and 
as a challenge to our faith. This book 
will have made a real contribution if 
it will but be the stimulant for the 
writing of other books on the Bible 
“primarily for the layman.” 

—WOLLFORD HOBBIE 
Chatham, Virginia 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION IN OUR 
DAY, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 192 
pages. $2.50. 

No one else I know of is so well 
qualified as Dr. Latourette to present 
a world-wide picture of the present 
situation of the Christian religion. This 
book is an invaluable guide to anyone 
seriously interested in the hold and 
spread of the Christian Gospel, past, 
present, or future prospects. 

The book begins with a fine outline 
of the Christian situation in what the 
author calls, “The World of Yester- 
day,” between the years 1815 A.D. 
and 1914 A.D. In the next chapter he 
traces the notable advances of the 
Gospel in that century. 

Following the same scheme there 
are chapters with the following head- 
ings which explain the plan and pur- 
pose of the book: “The World of 
Today,” “The Spread of the Gospel 
in the World of Our Day,” “The 
Eternal Gospel in an Age of Storm,” 
“As We Rise to the Challenge of Our 
Day,” and finally, “What Can We 
Expect?” Once you start in such a 
book there is no stopping till you have 
followed through to the last page. 

As is characteristic of the writings 
of Dr. Latourette, he treats not only 
of Protestantism, but also of the East- 
ern Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches. 

He points to the tragic fact of the 
“dechristianizing” of the former great 
center of Christianity in central and 
western Europe, of the inroads of 
secularism, the impact of industrialism, 
and the menace of Communism. But 
the Church remains, and is by no 
means without signs of vitality even 
where the outlook seems darkest, and 
there are many bright spots in the 
total picture. 

He feels that Protestantism is mak- 
ing the most impress on the world to- 
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day, in spite of its faults and failings, 
and the reason he finds in the fact that, 
by and large, it is truer to the Gospel. 

—CHARLES W. WORTH 


W hiteville, N. C. 


THE KINGDOM OF Gop. John Bright. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 288 pp. $3.75. 

The purpose of this book is to show 
that the idea of the Kingdom of God 
runs through the Bible as its central 
theme, giving unity to the whole. The 
first six of the eleven chapters trace 
the origin and development of the 
idea and show how it shaped Israel’s 
history and the prophetic writings of 
the Old Testament. In these chapters 
as Dr. Bright tells the story of the 
people of Israel, placing the historical 
and prophetic writings in the historic 
setting of the times, we see the ideals, 
struggles and temptations of the He- 
brew people in a clear and fascinating 
light. The book is not only an ex- 
position of the idea of the Kingdom 
of God in its historical setting, but 
the manner of treatment of the ma- 
terials makes it an excellent back- 
ground study for an understanding 
of the Old Testament. 

Dr. Bright points out in the begin- 
ning that the Bible is a little read and 
less understood book today because 
the average reader has not or does not 
know where to find the available back- 
ground material to make these books 
become alive. In his scholarly and 
masterful treatment of the materials 
Dr. Bright has performed just such a 
service for the Bible readers. We 
wish that the New Testament and the 
formation of the Christian Church 
could have received the same full 
treatment that has been given to the 
Old Testament. The book will be ex- 
tremely helpful to students and min- 
isters and invaluable to the lay reader 
of the Bible and to church school 
teachers, especially in their study of 
the Old Testament. Dr. Bright has 
avoided technicalities without sacri- 
ficing scholarship. Our Church should 
be grateful to Dr. Bright for this 
scholarly, helpful, and readable book. 

—HERBERT S. TURNER, 
Staunton, Va. 





UP SHE GOES 


Work on the new W. H. Bell dormitory 
at Davidson College is progressing rap- 
idly. The structure is scheduled for com- 
pletion in early 1955. 
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TOKYO, JAPAN (RNS)—The University Church on the campus of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University was financed by Protestants in lowa who raised some 
$100,000 toward its construction. 


Los Angelean heeiiiin: 
Student Pastor of ICU 


Ttokyo—An American reared and 
educated Japanese has been appointed 
Student Pastor of the new Interna- 
tional Christian University near here, 
according to a recent announcement 
made by President Hachiro Yuasa. 
He is Dr. Masami Toyotome, who 
calls Los Angeles, California, his home. 

Dr. Toyotome, who is also serving 
on the faculty as Assistant Professor 
of Christianity on a part-time basis, 
graduated w ith honors from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
(UCLA), where he received a Mas- 
ter’s degree in chemistry. 

He holds a combined Ph.D. degree 
in Christianity from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


india Bars 109 
American Missionaries 


NEW DELHI (RNS)—One_ hundred 
and nine American missionaries have 
been refused permission to enter In- 
dia in the past two years, a high 
government official disclosed in Par- 
liament. 

Deputy Home Minister Balwant 
Nagesh Datar gave the figure at ques- 
tion time in the Council of States. 
He refused, for the present, to say 
whether an American missionary had 
been arrested on a charge of spying. 

Mr. Datar said 789 U.S. mission- 
aries had been approved for entry in 
the two-year period. 


Applications of the tog, he added, 
were rejected on the ground that 
their services “were not required.” 
Some had stated that they wanted to 
propagate religion, he said. 

A year ago Mr. Datar and the 
Home Minister, Kailash Nath Katju, 
announced it was government policy 
to limit evangelical work to natives. 
Foreign missionaries who were being 
admitted, they said, understood that 
their proper ‘roles in India were in 
educational, medical, philanthropic, 
icricultural, and social uplift work. 


India’s Drive 
To Limit Missionaries 
Laid to Nationalism 

NEW YORK (RNS)—India’s drive to 
limit the number of foreign mission- 
aries in the country is motivated by 
“nationalism rather than religious ani- 
mosity,” is the opinion of George V. 
Allen, American Ambassador to In- 
dia. 

Mr. Allen said leaders in the south 
Asian country “seek to gain control 
for Indians of all Indian activities,” 
including those in the religious sphere. 

He spoke at a press conference here 
on the eve of his return to India af- 
ter a brief official visit to the United 
States. At the conference, announce- 
ment was made of the formation by 
church, civic, and welfare leaders 
of a Citizen’s Committee to Support 
U.S. Aid for India. 

The ambassador said the admission 
into India of evangelistic missionaries 
is especially discouraged. 
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| CROP Sends 
Food Shipment 


Another shipment of two million 
pounds of surplus food has gone out 
under the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program for its world-wide relief 
operation under new agricultural leg- 
islation passed in Washington re- 
cently. 

The CROP surplus shipment went 
| to Europe and Asia—dairy products 
| to refugees and earthquake victims 
in Europe, and cotton seed oil to 
supply much needed fats to uprooted 
| people in Korea and to displaced 
| Arabs in Palestine. 

The bill which passed both houses 
| of Congress June 30 is the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. It provides for the 
handing over by the government to 
voluntary agencies operating interna- 
tional relief programs of food sup- 
plies which are in excess of domestic 
requirements. 

Immediately on passage of the bill, 
CROP applied to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the release 


New Fall Books from Abingdon Press 


Biographical 


Preaching 
for joday 








CREED OF OUR HOPE 
Merrill R. Abbey 


What it means to believe in God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the 
“holy catholic” church, and immortality. Each of the eight chapters ex- 
amines a phrase of the Apostles’ Creed, and brings out its meaning and 
its application to our lives today. PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7. $1.75 


BIOGRAPHICAL PREACHING FOR TODAY 
Andrew W. Blackwood 


Preach biographical sermons, says Dr. Blackwood, if you’re looking 








for sermons particularly suited to the needs of our day—that have wide 
popular appeal—that are relatively simple to prepare. In this new book 
he tells how famous preachers of the past have used the biographical 
method, and he shows preachers of today how they can use it. PUBLISHED 
SEPTEMBER 14. $3 


STEWARDSHIP STUDIES 
Roy L. Smith 


237 one-page studies based on the important stewardship texts in the 
Bible, particularly those that deal with stewardship in the economic 
sense. The interpretations give a thorough discussion of stewardship 
principles and their application to life today, a clearer understanding of 
the meaning of the tithe, and a great deal of fresh insight into the Bible 
itself. PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7. $2.75 








MEN OF THE HIGH CALLING 
Charles Neider, Editor 


14 stories about ministers, priests, and rabbis—an anthology from the 
world’s great fiction. Told by Stephen Vincent Benét, Lloyd C. Douglas, 
G. K. Chesterton, Tolstoy, Sholom Aleichem, Hawthorne, Ian Maclaren, 
Franz Werfel, J. M. Barrie, and others, the stories make fascinating read- 
ing—and often teach lessons of humility, understanding, and courage. 
PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 7 $3.50 











of 780,000 pounds of butter, 526,000 
pounds of cheese, 538,000 pounds of 
powdered milk, and 180,000 pounds 
| of cotton seed oil. The commodities 








NEW LOWER PRICES! 


clmewcan —— 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
_ OUTLAST 
_ ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 


OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 

Choice of 3 seat styles... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 

OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


aeeeeMAIL COUPON TODAY !==a==m 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 167, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
0 | am interested in 


(quantity) 
O Wood seats 1 Steel seats 


O Upholstered 








O For School O For Church 
At All Bookstores ABINGDON PRESS ‘2 ten 
Publishers of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE | Season 
City and Zone. State. 
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started on their way shortly after the nue Presbyterian Church. 


President’s signing of the act making “I believe we should try to put our | a NM E MORIAL 
it into law. religion in practice in every area of mn N DOWS 


The Christian Rural Overseas Pro- life, and politics is a vital area,” the 
gram is the food collection arm of committee chairman says. “If we want ANTIQUE OR GPALESCENT 
Church World Service, National morality in government we're going BRONZE NAME PLATES 
Council of Churches relief + gow to have to work for it, beginning STEEL SASH 
The Presbyterian Church, U.S. par- where we are. 












T LLORENS 
ticipates in this great program, rep- “Too many people are keeping their STAINED GLASS STUDIOS 
resented by Rev. Paul Freeland of Christianity in moth balls.” END LI} 215 MORELAND AVE,NE 








our Board of World Missions. wee PH: AL.7372 ATLANTA,GA 
Within the last twelve months, ; ——— aa —__—___— arse 



































CWS shipped and distributed 28 mil- FOR 
lion pounds of food gifts, including 
CROP contributions and government EXTRA EARNINGS 
surplus. SAVE 
— = WHERE THOUSANDS SAVE MILLIONS 
POLITICIAN Accounts in Person or by Mail 
(Continued from page §2) | 
ia ae. 
| FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 
A YEAR AFTER she resigned SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
as chairman of the league board, her 26 PRYOR STREET, N.E. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
ward was annexed to the city, so she 





decided to run for committeewoman — = 
from her ward, and having no opposi- 
tion she was elected. 

“No wonder I had no opposition,” 
she laughed. “The entry fee was $100 
and my total salary was only $200.” 

The tiny executive revealed that 
she’d never had a course in political 
science. “I had to learn the hard way,” 
she said. “My college major was in 
Bible.” But politics is in her blood. 
Both her father and her brother were | 
in the South Carolina legislature. 

In addition to her job as chairman | 
of the City Executive Committee, 
Mrs. MacDougall talks on “Christian 
Citizenship” to churches of all de- 
nominations and writes radio scripts 
on the subject for the Protestant Radio | 
Center. She is circle Bible leader and | 
serves on the board of the North Ave- | 

















Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
quirements. 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 
























| 
| 
TO ALL WHO WANT 


“\ EXTRA MONEY! 


Rush name, address today for sensa- | 
tional, new, fast-selling ‘‘ Feature” 21- 
Card Christmas Assortment. Show | 
friends, neighbors, everyone for | 
easy, big profits. Get facts about | 
P = 50money-makers suchas Christmas 
Humorous Assortment, All-Parchment | 
Christmas Ass’t., Religious Ass’t., 
Currier & Ives, Gift Wrappings, etc. 
lu smany Everyday Greeting C: ard Ass’ ts. | 
“for 3 pnengays and other occasions. way | 
Children’s Books, Imported Na s 
Gifts, many others. Each sells for only 
$1—keep up to 50c profit for yourself. 


SEND NO MONEY for ociuc | 
Zl i 7 fee and ad- 
dress. Get new vatu ristmas | 
Uff? Card Assortment ON” APPR OVAL DESIGNERS 
with complete money making plans, and | 
samples of low-priced es Cc peatmes Cards | AND 
FREE. No experience needed. te NO | 


WALLACE BROWN, Inc., Dept. U60 225 Fifth Wv.. New York 10, WLY. 


AND 
SONS 





MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE. 
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the Chrietian 
Teacher 
On ee Wy 
RALLY DAY 


SEPTEMBER 26 








Give generously that your Board of Christian Education may better serve them 
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Billy Graham Organization 
To Publish Comic Books 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—IThe 
Billy Graham Evangelistic Associa- 
tion has begun publication of a series 
of Bible story comic books. 

First to be published are “Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den,” “David and Goliath,” 
and “Naaman the Leper.” Others com- 
ing up soon are comic book presenta- 
tions of two of Dr. Graham’s films, 
“Mr. Texas,” and “Oiltown U.S.A.” 

“Sin is depicted without resorting to 
violence,” George Wilson, business 
manager of the association, said. 
“There are no guns or liquor in evi- 
dence.” 

Newsstands offer the books for sale 
at ten cents a copy, Mr. Wilson said. 
They are also being distributed to 
churches and religious book stores. 

“Most of the comic books today, 
crammed with crime, are 16 pages in 
length and not as artfully produced 
as our books,” Mr. Wilson said. The 
Bible comics are printed in several 
colors and are 20-page magazines. 
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addresses some 80,000 persons jammed into West 





Berlin’s Olympic Stadium, on his recent tour of Europe. The meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the Evangelical Church in Germany and the Evan- 
gelical Free Churches. At left is interpreter. 


COFFEE SHOP HAS BIBLE 
QUOTATIONS ON MENUS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.— A coffee shop 
that literally has spiritual food on its 
menu is doing a thriving business 
here. 

The idea of putting a Biblical 
“thought for today” at the bottom 
of each day’s menu is Ellsworth and 
Marie Skow’s way of demonstrating 
their belief that “man does not live 
by bread alone.” 

And their customers like the idea. 

It began this way. When the Skows 
took over the coffee shop two years 
ago, Mrs. Skow felt that patrons were 
passing through the shop with evident 
indifference to the Lenten season. 

The “thought for today” on the 
bottom of the menu was her plan of 
“jogging” customers into an aware- 
ness of the season. 


“The response was immediate and 
enthusiastic,’ she recalls. Many per- 
sons read the Bible verse before they 
looked at the menu, and when the 
thought was omitted they told the 
Skows they missed it. 

Sample thoughts include: 

“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong. Let all 
your things be done with charity.” 
1 Cor. 16:13, 14. 

“Great peace have they which love 
thy law: and nothing shall offend 
them.” Psalm 119: 165. 

The Skows regarded the Bible as 
their guide to daily living long be- 
fore they went into the restaurant 
business. 

“We joined Nativity Lutheran 
Church because there was work to do 
in the church, and something for the 
children to work at,’ Mrs. Skow ex- 
plains. 











COLLEGE DIRECTORY 








ture, forestry, journalism, edu- 
cation, and other fields. 


For informatien write: 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


(Department of Edgar Tufts Memorial Association) 
BANNER ELK, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHRISTIAN ENVIRONMENT 


Member of: the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 


Schools, the American and Southern Association of Junior 
Colleges 

Two-year liberal arts curricu- Terminal Education Program 
lum, leading toward such pro- includes secretarial science, 
fessions as law, engineering, medical secretarial training, 
medicine, dentistry, agricul- hotel studies, and prerequisite 


programs for laboratory tech- 
nicians, X-ray technicians, and 
nurses. 

Registrar, 

Lees-McRae College 

Banner Elk, North Carolina 






























“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CUNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. Preparatory department with grades 
11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CaroLina 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 

For information write the Registrar. 





SOUTHWESTERN 


OFFERS THE NECESSARY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WELL EDUCATED MAN AND WOMAN 
AS WELL AS SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
FOR FUTURE WORK IN ALL WORTHY 
FIELDS OF HUMAN ACTIVITY 


Write for Information The Registrar’s Office 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
MarsHALt Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. Cc. 





A challenge . . . a hand to guide 
. . @ Christian home away from 
home... 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President 


Clinton, South Carolina 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, Ss. 

Now Awarding Degrees of BACHELOR of 
ARTS and BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 
P. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











GENERAL ASSEMBLY‘’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 

Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 











Our Colleges 


Presbyterian Junior 


MAXTON, NORTH CAROLINA—A _ mis- 
sion Sunday school was begun at the 
Presbyterian Chapel at the air base by 
members of the Student Christian As- 
sociation of Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege under the direction of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Following a sur- 
vey, three classes were organized with 
an attendance of 28. 


Southwestern 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE—Southwestern 
conferred seven honorary degrees, 
two of them to women, at commence- 
ment exercises last spring. 

The women honored include Mrs. 
Margaret Townsend, Southw estern’s 
first woman faculty member and first 
dean of women from 1925 to 1952. 
She is retiring as professor of sociol- 
ogy this year, and received the degree 
of doctor of letters. Receiving the 
degree of doctor of religious educa- 
tion was Mrs. W. Murdock MacLeod 
of New York, general director of 
the United Church Women of the 
National Council of Churches of 
Christ. 

Others awarded honorary degrees 
were Everett Richard Cook, presi- 
dent of Cook and Company, cotton 
firm, doctor of laws; Edward D. 
Grant, director of the Department of 
Institutions for Louisiana at Baton 
Rouge, doctor of humanities; Robert 
M. Lester, author and education ex- 
ecutive of Center, Alabama, doctor 
of humane letters; Rev. Marc C. 
Weersing, pastor of Central Presby- 
terian Church, Jackson, Mississippi, 
and Rev. John H. Fischbach, Presby- 
tery of New York, doctors of divin- 
ity. 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian ¢ Co-educational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Com- 
etitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant in Aid, (4) 
emunerative Work. Sixty- -acre campus. In- 
tramural sports. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalogue and illustrated booklet. Board, room, 
and tuition $730. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, 
Box S, BRISTOL, TENN. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited, 4-yr. 





liberal arts college for 


women. degree. Broad curriculum, small 
classes. 14 majors, departmental, interdepart- 
mental, and an independent major, including 


music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in 
nursery school education. 112th year. Competitive 
scholarships. Catalog. Mary Baldwin College, 
Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 
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MAN AND GOD 
IN THE CITY 
NNETH D. MILLER 


> 
ZOOL 


y 





CHURCH 
EXTENSION 
SEASON 


September 27- 
October 24, 





Interdenominational 
Study Book 





WHEN 
YOUR HOME !S IN THE CITY 


Edited by LUCY M. ELDREDGE 


For Adults 


MAN AND GOD IN THE CITY—Miller. . . . $1.25 
OUR CITIES FOR CHRIST—Currie ..... 75 
ADULT GUIDE—Catton 2. 2 1 ww ee .50 


For Young People and Seniors 


i re 50 
THE CITY YOUTH GUIDE—Hele............. 50 
















THE BOY WITH THE BUSY WALK 
By ANNE M. HALLADAY 


By MARY M.LAGO _—C For Pioneers (Junior High) 

SIDEWALK KIDS THEY LIVE IN THE CITY—Lago....... 1.25 
By GERTRUDE JENNESS RINDEN LEADER’S GUIDE—Poff woe #66. ee eee 50 

For Juniors (Elementary Grades 4, 5, 6) 
SIDEWALK KIDS—Rinden. . ......... 1.25 
Order From JUNIOR TEACHER’S GUIDE—Ward ....... 50 

PR E S BYTE RI AN BOO K STO RE 2 For Primaries (Elementary Grades 1, 2, 3) 

P.O. BOX 1176 P.O. BOX 6127 P.O. BOX 1020 Se ee See een Senne eens ae 


PRIMARY TEACHER’S GUIDE—Cooper. .. . . 50 
RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA DALLAS 21, TEXAS 








Thousands are wanting to come! 
Assure yourself of a reservation by acting NOW. 


Presbyterian 


MEN’S CONVENTION 


OCTOBER 15-16-17 


by outstanding national and international 
figures who are in great demand as speak- 
ers. Names you'll recognize—subjects you'll 
want to hear discussed. 


A high-light feature of any convention is 
its worship program. Four well-known lay- 
men will inspire you with these timely 
devotionals. 


Graphically portraying the work and pro- 
gram of our Church in a new and different 
way, these exhibits will be outstanding. 


Probably broadcast and televised. Govern- 
ors from four Southern States will discuss 
“Faith in Our Country.” Dr. Elton Trueblood 
will be moderator. 


You'll never forget this feature for you will 
see “on the stage” the program of our 
great Church presented by our own Church 
leaders. 


Thrilling—Spectacular Walter Eddowes and 
a choir of seventy-five laymen from Texas 
will lead singing that will shake the rafters. 


DO IT TODAY—SEND YOUR RESERVATION TO: 


P. O. BOX 16, 


NEW ORLEANS 6, LA. 

















